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TO THE NEW READER 


In the body of the magazine, all material to the right 
of the vertical rule is either direct quotation from or 
objective summary of the words of the author named in 
the margin. 

The source is stated at the end of each item. For 
readers who would like to obtain full texts or subscribe 
to publications quoted, all sources are recapitulated in 
an alphabetical list which includes addresses, frequency 

of publication, single copy and subscription costs. This 
list begins on page 4. 

Through its Readers Service, Current makes available 
free to subscribers each month a selection of brochures 
and reprints, some of which are cited in the text. The 
list appears on the back cover. The flap on the back cover 

is a postpaid card for ordering Readers Service items. 


CURRENT’S DEFINITIONS 


FRONTIER PROBLEMS are basic in the sense that they 
seriously affect our democratic way of life, relevant in 
the sense that they take into account new knowledge in 
the physical and social sciences, open in the sense that 
they involve unanswered questions. 


SIGNIFICANT NEW MATERIAL contains new informa- 
tion or new ideas or comes from an unexpected source 
or provides a better way of saying something. 


CURRENT’S SOURCES 


Current’s sources of material are all-inclusive. They 
cover general and special periodicals; academic journals 
and proceedings of learned societies; books, pamphlets 
and reports from commercial publishers, universities, 
foundations and funds, citizen organizations and special 
interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, especially 
editorials, columns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and in- 
tergovernment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 
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CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 


In a special message to Congress on May 25th, 1961, President 

Kennedy said: ‘‘! believe we should go to the moon, but | think 
every citizen of this country, as well as the members of the Con- 
gress, should consider the matter carefully. .. .” 

The President was calling for consideration of an enterprise 
that would be felt throughout our society for generations. It is the 
kind of effort in which the commitment of money, material, intel- 
lectual effort and imagination is necessarily total. 

The President was, therefore, wise in making a special effort to 
seek public understanding and support. In the weeks following his 
request, Current watched carefully for the public reaction. We must 
report disappointment at the amount and quality of the response. 
The explanation may be that people are stunned—unable to absorb 
the fact that the time for such a decision is really at hand. 

Or perhaps the reason for the strangely muted reaction is the 
way the question was framed. The question, we suggest, is not 
whether or not man should try to go to the moon, but how we 
should make the effort. 

We suspect that the answer to the question of whether he should 
go answers itself. He must go for the same reason he has tried to 
go to places between here and the moon and will try to go to places 
beyond the moon. We suspect that even those who oppose the effort 
because there is unfinished work at home do not really think this 
will stop anybody. Of course there is unfinished work at home; there 
always is, and this has never deterred man from probing abroad. 

We suspect that the obvious reluctance of the country to move 
into this most challenging of frontiers, despite the President's con- 
viction that it should be done, stems from a reluctance to reduce 
so magnificent an enterprise of man to the level of a Cold War 
gambit. Few can welcome the tensions that such a race would 
induce. The directors of such an enterprise will face a full quota 
of agonizing scientific and technological decisions; they should not 
be subjected to political pressures to beat the Russians quickly 
and inexpensively. 

We therefore suggest that the proper way to phrase this frontier 
problem is: How can man’s trip to the moon be made an enterprise 
of the human race? We propose that the President ask the people 
to consider whether or not we should seek to make it a United 
Nations effort. 

Carried on in this way we could be sure of three things: One, that 
the maximum safety would be assured for the men who would make 
the effort. Two, that the pace at which it proceeded involved an allo- 
cation of human resources that did not threaten man’s progress 
on earth. Three, that duplication of effort would be minimized. 

Perhaps we could also hope for ancillary benefits. Here is a 
project so overwhelming to the imagination, so all-absorbing of 
man’s ingenuity, that it may start a dialogue through all existing 
curtains which will put irreconcilable differences in a context so 
different that they will simply wither away, not because they are 
“‘solved,’’ but because they will seem—at least to the generation 
that expects to travel to the moon regularly—pointless. In this 
dialogue, one might even hope to involve the Chinese Communists. 
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Harold R. Isaacs 


MAN’S RELATIONS TO MAN 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO IN AFRICA 


An author (Scratches on Our Minds) and former foreign correspondent, 
now on the staff of the Center for International Studies of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, reports on a journey within West Africa in which 
he observed the problems of American Negroes trying to find a place in 
emergent Africa. 


“Practically all the American Negroes I met in West Africa had come 
to the ancestral continent with some form of the same idea in their minds. 
They had come looking for freedom from racism and prejudice, or at least 
for a racial situation that counted them in instead of out—that provided 
solace and a sense of identity in a world where everyone was black. 
They had also looked for a chance to share in the new pride of achievement 
stemming from the black man’s reassertion of himself and his ‘African 
personality.’ 

“In West Africa, in a small way and for a short time, the Negro pilgrim 
can find some of this. But it does not last long—hardly past the first flush 
of the sensation of being in a place where the white man is not master. 
Almost invariably, the Negro pilgrim in Africa soon finds himself not free 
at all, more than ever without solace and a sense of identity, fighting new 
patterns of prejudice, and suffering the pangs of a new kind of outsider- 
ness. He had thought that he was alien in America, but he discovers 
that he is much more alien in Africa. Whether he likes it or not, he is 
American, and in Africa he becomes an American-in-exile. 

“The outburst by some Negroes in the gallery of the United Nations 
Security Council, in New York, during the Lumumba demonstrations in 
February at least served to make more people aware that American 
Negroes are experiencing their own kind of confusion over the events 
in emergent Africa. It is a peculiar and painful confusion, cutting to the 
core of what Negroes think about themselves and about their place in 
American society and in the world. Everything is changing in their uni- 
verse, too—those winds blow not only across Africa—forcing upon them 
all kinds of new conceptions and self-conceptions, and among these are 
new ideas and emotions about Africa itself, the hitherto remote and 
rejected ancestral homeland. The gallery demonstrators were merely an 
extremist handful, but at some point these new stirrings touch all kinds 
of people in every part of the American Negro community. . . . 

“Today there is a certain despair among many Negroes over the slow 
pace of change in America; the faster some changes come, the more intol- 
erable become the persisting survivals of the past. But despairing Negroes 
now can feel . . . astonishment and exhilaration over the swift pace of 
change in Africa, offering them for the first time the basis for a proud 
association with the continent of their remote origins. Hence the whole 
new stir of impulses among American Negroes. Hence the fact that if 
you go to Africa now, you meet American Negroes, working, traveling, 
and questing.” 
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Most of them nowadays are travelers—some notables, others ordinary 
folk; a smaller number have come out on particular jobs—as teachers or 
technical specialists; and, finally, there is a handful scattered through the 
official American embassies and missions. 

Besides these short-term expatriates, there are the “young women who 
have married Africans, usually as a result of campus romances in America, 
and have come to Africa to live. These may number up to several dozen 
in West Africa now. Finally, in the smallest numbers of all—I met only 
two and heard of only two or three others—there are migrants who left 
America because they were no longer willing or able to bear life here 
as Negroes and who are committed to seeking some kind of new life for 
themselves in their new setting. . . . 

“I met individuals in each of these situations. . . . The forms of their 
experience and the details varied greatly, but with only one or two excep- 
tions they were all moving toward the same conclusion. It was perhaps 
best put by a young man who had come to Africa to see if there was 
any relief there from the anger he carried in his heart against America 
and the whole world of white men: ‘I came to Africa feeling like a brother, 
but there I was, I was not a brother. I was not Senegalese or Nigerian or 
Ghanaian, I was American, an American Negro from an Anglo-Saxon 
culture, or as much of it as filtered down to me, determining what I am, 
what I think, what I feel. I could come back, and color might not be 
a problem, but I would always be an outsider coming in. It would be true 
of any outsider, and true of me. It’s the way anybody looks at a 
stranger... . 

“The experience of American girls who have married Africans and 
gone to Africa to live is a subject impatiently awaiting its author. It is 
hard to know just how many such marriages there are now; I was told 
last summer that in the city of Accra alone there were then about a dozen. 
As more and more African students come to the United States, there will 
be more and more of them. In the eyes of the African, the educated 
American Negro girl is a great prize. By marrying such a girl he is often 
making a major bid to complete his passage from his own traditional 
culture to the new world of modernism and change. American girls are 
attracted to these romances for different reasons . . . but one of the 
most poignant is the groping of the dark Negro girl for the regard and 
acceptance that are still so largely withheld from her in American Negro 
society. Wherever these marriages begin, however, they soon run into 
rough going, or so I was told. The American wives of Ghanaians in Accra 
were described to me by other Negro residents and by two of their own 
number as a group of unhappy and frustrated women who spend much of 
their time sharing their complaints and trying to console each other. 
The complaints vary, but living conditions are large among them. . . . Even 
where there is not actual poverty, or what seems to be poverty, there 
are the hurdles of differences in habit, taste, and diet, there are the com- 
plexities of marketing and bargaining, and there are the deeply engrossing 
problems of ordinary sanitation. Although these are not necessarily great 
things, they are not casy to adjust to, either. But much more painful, it 
appears, are the problems of American girls married to husbands who 
often have rather un-American ideas about the status of women. .. . 

“What these girls have to cope with is the familiar but always difficult 
pattern of contradictions and ambivalences in the ways of a human being 
in motion between two cultures. Only very rarely does such a person 
succeed in shedding all the old ways and adopting all the new. However 
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8 MAN’S RELATIONS TO MAN 


far he does go in one direction, he is still tied by a thousand bonds of 
upbringing, habit, and family to the customs and practices of the culture 
in which he was raised. These conflicts can sometimes be gracefully recon- 
ciled, but usually they are not—especially not in an intercultural marriage 
involving an American girl, with her ideas of her own rights and dignity. 
African cultures have not assigned many rights or much dignity to women. 
They are the hewers and the drawers of the society; in fact, to put it 
quite bluntly, they appear to do all the great volume of work that the 
men have been able to avoid doing. .. . 

“On first arriving almost anywhere in West Africa now, an American 
Negro visitor feels a tingling thrill to see black men everywhere, black 
men doing all the jobs, lowly and high, right up to the black men who 
now sit in the seats of power, occupy the palaces, and whiz through town 
in their limousines. . . . He feels a great relieving pleasure wash over 
him at the loss of conspicuousness in a black crowd. ‘It gave me a sort 
of joy,’ said a young man from the Midwest. ‘On the streets, the billboards 
with black faces, and, most of all, that great sea of black faces the day 
I went to the stadium.’ Yet almost at once this young man’s sensation 
became mixed. He did not want to get that lost, and, more particularly, 
he did not want anybody to mistake him for an African. . . . 

“‘T put on a robe once, and sandals, but I really wanted to be seen 
not as an African but as an American wearing this apparel. I wanted to 
be understood to be an American. I can’t explain this contradiction. As 
a Negro, you are always pushing so many things away. Maybe I have 
never really faced up to it. In Africa, I wanted to get lost in that black sea 
as a black man, but I did not want to get lost as an American in an African 
culture. In America the Negro is conspicuous but also is not seen as an 
individual. I am not me, I’m some kind of “Negro.” In Africa I was not 
conspicuous, and could be taken more as an individual, but I wanted to 
be taken as an American individual, not an African.’ 

“There was another reaction some of the Negro visitors had as they 
moved among these busy masses of black men so newly free of their white 
masters. It was a certain stab: Here were these Africans, who one had 
always thought were so far behind, now running so far ahead. Thereafter, 
the reactions would divide; some of the visitors would go on feeling left 
behind by the Africans, and would bow their heads lower and lower 
as they ran into African views on this subject; others would begin to 
discover virtues in their own American identity that they had never 
suspected were there. After a while, some actually would come to the 
point of saying, as one man said to me, ‘Please don’t misunderstand, but 
I find myself thinking: Thank God for slavery! It got me out of this and 
made me what I am instead!’ 


More Strangers Than Brothers 
“In most places, the Negro visitor is still likely to get a hearty first 
greeting: “Welcome, brother! When will all our brothers come home?” 
. . . Sometimes—usually in the remoter areas or among the less sophisti- 
cated people—this is a genuine, openhearted welcome, full of admiring 
wonderment at the strange brother who has been far away and has 
become something remarkable, different, educated, successful, and, like 
all Ainericans, rich. Among the more sophisticated Africans and in the 
main centers, the Negro pilgrim also finds a welcome, up to a certain 
point. A good part of his feeling of welcome has simply to do with the 
fact that he finds himself at last in a place where he can go anywhere, 
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anywhere at all, and feel blessedly free of that everlasting fear of humilia- 
tion, restriction, and exclusion. This is no small thing, and the enjoyment 
of the sensation can last a long, long time. Some visitors never get beyond 
it, and they cherish the experience. (“Two whole months,’ said one. ‘For 
the first time in my life, two whole months without incidents or 
insults.’) ... 

“But it does not take long for the Negro pilgrim who stays on for a 
little and gets past the first friendly greetings to discover that he is much 
more of a stranger than he is a brother. As Richard Wright learned on 
his journey in 1953, the stranger among Africans finds his path studded 
with difficulty, pain, and sometimes even danger. . . . 


Black Europeans 
“It is painful for a black American to be rejected by black Africans, 
but it is both painful and unbearably ironic for him to be rejected, along 
with white Americans, by black Europeans. Among the new men of 
power in West Africa are a great many black Africans who are more 
British than the British, more French than the French. Indeed, long before 
they dreamed of becoming free Africans—that happened only recently— 
many of these men aspired mainly to become black Englishmen or black 
Frenchmen. They took from their masters not only their language but 
also their systems of thought, their views of history, and their ways of 
buying, selling, worshipping, running schools, and operating a bureaucracy. 
They also took all their little and big snobbisms. Mixed with their hate 
of the British and French colonialists was (and is) an intense desire to 
be as like them as possible—a familiar phenomenon in the endless com- 
plexities of the struggle between higher and lower orders—so when they 
moved on at last to the greater joys of sovereignty, they carried their 
legacy from their ex-masters with them into the places of power. Hence 
the American who goes to Africa still not uncommonly meets in Africans 
a kind of low-grade copy of a variety of low-grade prejudice he used to 
meet in certain types of Englishmen and Frenchmen. According to this 
view, ‘Americans’ are brash, loud, pushy, vulgar, materialistic, without 
culture or sophistication, wit or knowledge. The West African who is so 
disposed applies this prejudice to all Americans, without regard to race, 
creed, or color. No matter how alienated he may feel from his own society 
at home, the Negro American in Africa usually finds it no easier than the 
white American to keep his hackles down when this sort of thing 
comes up.... 

“Besides being amusing or annoying, this snobbism is sometimes damag- 
ing. Entrenched British and French attitudes about American education 
still govern in much of West Africa—attitudes that were built up in the 
past partly out of real (if deluded) convictions held by the Europeans, 
partly out of the wish to keep young Africans from being infected by 
American ideas. Until quite recently, Africans who managed to get to 
America and earn degrees, even as medical doctors, had a hard time 
getting posts from African superiors trained by the British or the French. 
Americans have met with the same kind of rebuff. . . . This pattern is 
breaking down, of course. Nkrumah himself was educated in America; 
thousands of African students are flocking to American colleges, or trying 
to, much to the dismay of the somewhat older group of European-trained 
officials; and American teachers and other specialists are making it hard 
for the old prejudices to survive. But meanwhile the Negro American is 
not likely to be overcome with warmth toward those of his African kin 
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who throw European aspersions on his hard-won American education. 
It is often an odd sensation for him to feel defensively American, but he 
comes to it, and in matters that go still deeper. 


The Desire for “Acceptance” 

“Negroes come questing to Africa for something they call ‘acceptance.’ 
What they seek may not be findable by anyone anywhere; certainly they 
do not find it in Africa. ‘The Negro who comes here has to have the right 
attitude,” said one of the older hands among the American Negroes in 
West Africa. ‘He has to know he is not going to be able to run for President 
here, either. He won't get into the political arena, or even into the educa- 
tional arena, until they shake off the British heritage, while in business 
it will depend on how he operates.’ In other words, in Africa, as in certain 
other parts of the world that Negroes are acquainted with, they can get 
along all right if they know their place. . . . 

“But it is not often as aspiring politicians or ambitious money-makers 
that the pilgrims come; the ‘acceptance’ they want is acceptance as human 
beings—something to do with full freedom to be what they are and become 
what they can. Here, among those who come to Africa seeking this, we 
begin to encounter the more truly wounding discoveries of their 
strangerhood. 

“For a first thing, Africans scornfully reject the term ‘Negro.’ The great 
confusion among American Negroes about who and what they are has 
long been illustrated by the angers and controversies that have arisen 
over the elementary matter of a name to go by. At one time or another, 
the names in use have included ‘black,’ ‘African,’ ‘colored,’ ‘Negro,’ “Afro- 
American,’ and ‘mulatto’ and its various subdivisions, based on quarterings 
of color. On each of these hangs a complicated history of color caste, 
group prejudices, irrationalities, and complexes. By now the term ‘Negro’ 
is most widely accepted, although there is a large faction of conservative 
or older people who still insist on ‘colored’ and a much smaller group, 
younger or more chauvinistic, who self-consciously champion ‘Afro-Ameri- 
can... . [For] Negroes content to be called Negro, it is not a happy thing 
to find that Africans want no part of the term, think of it as representing 
something lowly or unworthy, and, worst of all, associate it with the 
history of America and with slavery—that in Africa a ‘Negro’ is someone 
with a stigma. African rejection of the term ‘Negro’ is part of the assertion 
of African superiority over Negroes. A person who only yesterday still 
thought himself superior to Africans, and whose ego is fragile at best, 
does not take this blow lightly... . 

“There is a deep pool of mutual prejudice between Africans and Ameri- 
can Negroes, and it is easily stirred up. Some of these stirrings come from 
a long way down. Until the day before yesterday, American Negroes 
generally considered themselves superior to Africans. They rejected the 
thought of their kinship with Africans, wanted no association with them, 
even used the word ‘African’ as an expletive to suggest wild or barbarous 
or ignorant or wicked ways. The sources of this feeling lay in the great, 
obscure tangle of the Negro’s struggle for acceptance in America, his lack 
of footing in any non-American past, his racial mixture, his effort to 
escape the lowliness universally associated in the dominant white world 
with blackness, Negroidness—with, in short, being African. Thus, Negroes 
usually saw Africans only as benighted and backward creatures who had 
never been able to come out of the jungle. Some Negro missionaries went 
to Africa to ‘save’ them, but efforts made by benevolent or malevolent 
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whites for more than a hundred years to send American Negroes back to 
Africa as colonists had little success. All but a few Negroes scornfully 
rejected the idea. . . . The small sprinkling of Africans who began to 
come to American schools—especially American Negro schools—were 
looked upon either as barbarians or as ex-barbarians who had become 
snobbish Europeans. At Negro schools, they were made to feel this preju- 
dice most explicitly and painfully; they were isolated, made the butt 
of harsh jokes, and generally left to huddle among themselves and nurse 
their countercontempt and counterprejudice against their American 
‘brothers.’ . . . Some of Africa’s new leaders went through this American 
experience—Nkrumah; Nnamdi Azikiwe, now Governor-General of Ni- 
geria; and others, less well known. It is against a background of such 
memories that they now proffer their “Welcome, brother!’ and obviously 
their enthusiasm must have its limits. Once the American Negro in Africa 
gets past the surface amenities, he is often made to feel the back of an 
African hand... . 


The Mythology of Africa’s Struggle 

“The most direct assault on the American Negro pilgrim in Africa, 
however, hits him where right now he often feels weakest—in his sense 
of himself, and of his place and his future in American society. The African 
nationalist, in his new freedom from white control, now feels himself to 
be his own man in his own land, and is full of self-pride. The American 
Negro, on the other hand, is still struggling to achieve equality of status 
within a plural but white-dominated society, and that struggle goes slowly 
and painfully, is punctuated by Little Rocks and snarling New Orleans 
women, by unpunished murders, and is held up by seemingly immovable 
white supremacists in the South and by smugly self-deceiving whites in 
the North. In this situation, the Negro is an embattled man, and the 
African, swelling with self-congratulation and enjdying a certain malice, 
drives his point home. Examples: 

“Why don’t you American Negroes stop singing spirituals and playing 
banjos, and get out into the streets and fight for your rights?” 

“You Negroes are fools, imitating the white Americans. Isn’t it high 
time you set out to be what you are—black men, Africans?’ 

“‘Why don’t you Negroes stand up and fight for your freedom, the 
way we did? 

“The American Negro who gets sneering questions like these thrown 
at him usually feels vulnerable—so vulnerable that most of the time he 
bows his head and takes it. He is often too oppressed by anger, despair, 
and self-hatred to give full, self-respecting value to his heritage of struggle 
in America. The truth is that his heritage of struggle is by far the longer, 
and is filled with more men who suffered and fought, and is adorned by 
a vastly greater number of remarkable leaders, tribunes, and fighters, 
than one can easily discover in the short histories of the West African 
movements now so suddenly crowned with power. He so underrates him- 
self that only seldom does it occur to him to ask his jeering tormentor, 
‘Tell me, my friend, about your struggle to be free.’ No question could 
be more unwelcome to all but a few West African nationalists, because 
the fact is that the great bulk of the new West African politics came into 
being to receive power and not to struggle for it. This is neither a popular 
nor a widely acknowledged truth among Africans nowadays. They are 
much too busy building up new mythologies that will forever hide it 
from their view. . . . 
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A Negro voice 
of America 


“Most of the Negroes I met in West Africa during the summer were 
not ready to give up their fight against second-classness in America 
simply to accept second-classness in Africa. Nor was this only a matter 
of being a Negro, an American, or an outsider. In much of West Africa 
these days, it takes no profound discernment to see that however sweet it 
may be to be relieved of the power of the white man, the new power 
of the black man does not yet smell much like freedom—certainly not 
like the freedom to which the American has learned to aspire. So, stung 
by the African’s scorn and rejection, by his stubborn refusal to accept the 
American Negro’s bona fides, many a visitor finds himself cast in an 
exasperating role: an alienated Negro American passionately defending 
segregationist America against the attacks of a national-chauvinist Afri- 
can. This was the summer odyssey of one young American who, like so 
many others, had come to find out whether in Africa he might have the 
chance he felt he would never get at home. His story: 

“*As hard as I could ever push it, I could never really think of myself 
as an American, not ever. When I was in Japan and Korea with the Army, 
I always thought of myself just as Negro, not even as hyphenated Negro- 
American, just Negro. But what I have found is that you might get rid 
of the color problem, but you get into something else. You know, in the 
beginning I had exactly the same experience Richard Wright had in Indo- 
nesia. I got called up in front of a line of Europeans and got waited on 
first. This was discrimination in reverse, and I have to say I enjoyed the 
sensation, even though I began to feel guilty about enjoying it. By the 
end of the summer, I’d thought a lot about it, and I just wanted to get 
away from there. I had to see that I could never become Nigerian, or 
any other kind of African, never really become part of it. I could not 
run away. Maybe the truth is that as an American Negro I have no place 
to go at all. Maybe that is the situation. 

“When the African students talked about American Negroes’ wanting 
to be white, I had to agree this was true. They also said we hadn’t done 
enough to push for equality, that we should get guns, if necessary, and 
go out onto the streets. But they hadn’t done this, either, I reminded them. 
I tried to trace for them the development of what had been done. 

“ “There was one fellow, a most articulate Marxist type. He kept attack- 
ing American Negroes, how American Negroes weren't doing any of the 
things Africans were doing in Africa. We finally had a real run-in one 
day, when we were tired and irritated. He said something, and I found 
myself defending America, the whole thing, in a way I could never have 
imagined myself doing. I said yes, there was Little Rock on one side, and 
a lot of things on the other side, people pushing and fighting; all sorts 
of things can happen and do happen. As I was talking, I found myself 
being pinned against the wall. They kept coming back at me with “You 
try to be white!” And that is true. I realized I was defending something 
I wasn’t even sure I wanted to be defending. But I think at that moment 
I began to understand. Here I was defending this thing. But it was because 
I knew there were other sides to it. 

““As big a racist as I am—and I am a racist—I could see that they would 
only hear of Little Rock and New Orleans, and would never hear of the 
lunch counters integrated in Nashville. They wouldn't hear it even if you 
told them about it! I said to myself, “All right, but I’m going to see that 
they hear all sides, hear our side.” I don’t know if they ever believed any- 
thing I tried to tell them.’” (“A Reporter at Large: Back to Africa,” The 
New Yorker, May 13, 1961) 
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Louis E. Lomax 


Benjamin Muse 


THE NEGRO MOOD OF MILITANCY 


Mr. Lomax is the author of The Reluctant African (Current, February 
1961, page 47), which related his experiences as a Negro in Africa. 


“It is now painfully clear that the Negro’s relief from injustice is, and 
will be, directly proportional to his ability to embarrass and pressure 
the government during hours of international crisis. . . . 

“Four basic factors provide the explanation for the current racial unrest: 

“First, the Freedom Rides (and they are just the beginning of many such 
moves) are beyond the scope and control of any one organization. . . . 
This kind of ground-swell action cannot be contained. No one leader 
—or group of leaders for that matter—can promise anything. They didn’t 
start the rides; they cannot control them. 

“Secondly, the point of compromise was passed at Montgomery; the 
issue is defined and we are now in a fight to the finish. The various civil 
rights organizations differ on many things, but in this they are one: The 
assault upon segregation must get stronger, not weaker; more intense, 
not less frequent. I predict a most amazing summer: The slogan will be 
‘Go South for Your Vacation,’ and the South will be overrun by youths 
and adults, Negro and white, flouting the traditions of segregation. 

“Thirdly, current events have reduced the civil rights struggle to a 
moral issue. The Attorney General’s plea that we cease our efforts is 
like the policeman telling the good man not to shoot the thief for fear 
that the retort might disturb the slumbering community. . . . 

“Finally, I am moved to comment that we Negroes are convinced that 
we are, on the whole, better Americans than our white brothers. We 
believe in what our freedom documents say; the white power structure 
does not. It follows then—at least in our minds it does—that if this country 
is to be saved, if it is to assume the posture it professes, we must carry 
the load by insisting that the Republic become what it swears it already is. 

“Although we file our suit in the name of civil rights, we actually 
appear as a friend of freedom and human justice. If our plea is heard 
and acted upon, the West—the United States, really—will take a long step 
toward correcting its relationships with the nonwhite peoples of the world. 
Most of these peoples are Western in mind and temperament; their 
estrangement—they call it ‘neutralism’—is largely due to our default on the 
matter of mistreatment and exploitation. . . . 

“We know the Republic is embarrassed by these incidents. But experi- 
ence has taught us that our relief is coincident with that embarrassment. 
We deny, however, that we occasion the embarrassment. When we sit 
in a waiting room, we are taking the Constitution to mean what it says, 
we understand the Supreme Court to mean what it says.” (“The Unpre- 
dictable Negro,” The New Leader, June 5, 1961) 


MODERATION IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. Muse is the author of Virginia’s Massive Resistance, a study of 
Southern resistance to school desegregation. 


“According to a Gallup Poll taken in January, the proportion of South- 
erners who see an ultimate end to race segregation has leaped to 76 
per cent. It stood at 45 per cent in 1957. 

“The South is moving slowly but with increasing momentum toward 
acceptance of the inevitability of social change. It is growing weary, and 
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defeatist, in its argument against the Supreme Court’s anti-segregation 
rulings. With some, that debate is being overshadowed by a dawning 
realization that the structure of white supremacy has collapsed all over 
the world and that the Negro in America has resolved to throw off the 
lingering handicaps which it imposed here. . . . 

“One may say hopefully that violence has in a sense gone out of fashion 
in most of Texas, Florida and the Upper South. But the possibility of 
disorders must still be carefully watched in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, a strip of northern Florida and the cities 
of Memphis and Chattanooga on the southern border of Tennessee. 

“The supreme danger zone lies in the three contiguous Deep South 
states of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. The professional Negro- 
haters are rallying there for their last stand... . 

“That a percentage of hoodlums can be found in any community is 
axiomatic. Under calm conditions, lawless fanatics, of course, are not a 
majority in these three Deep South states. The danger lies in mob hysteria 
when restraint on the part of respected leaders and vigorous law enforce- 
ment are lacking—and in the swift malignancy of the race hatred virus. 

“Among educated people in the Deep South, moderates are quite 
numerous. A traveler looking systematically for moderates in Alabama, 
Mississippi or Louisiana will find so many that he may wonder how things 
could have come to such a pass. 

“They are less numerous there, but not greatly less, than in some of the 
desegregating states. The difference—and it is a far-reaching difference 
—lies in the fact that in this Deep South region the extremists are in control. 
The crux of the problem lies in the attitude of the local power structure. 

“The basic difficulty in fact, might be said to stem from our form of 
government as a union of states. With the pattern of authority which 
exists in most other nations, the central government would have little 
difficulty in enforcing the national will in a few reluctant provinces. 

“With our system of government, taking the situation as we find it, 
what are we going to do to surmount this crisis in the recalcitrant states? 

“Negro leaders might give more thought to questions of timing and 
procedure, but to ask Negro citizens to desist from peaceful pressure to 
secure their lawful rights would be unthinkable. Resisting elements cannot 
be allowed to buy time by rioting. On the other hand, to deploy federal 
military force would be calamitous. . . . 

“There remains one course which has not been extensively tried and 
which, I believe, offers promise. It is that of personal consultation with 
leaders of the recalcitrant states—not Washington officials and Southern 
leaders talking at one another, but Americans talking quietly together. . . . 

“The individuals chosen for these missions of persuasion should them- 
selves be Southerners. They should speak the language of the businessman 
or the politician with a touch of ‘you-all.’ Southern leaders are instinctively 
suspicious of sociologists and bright young men from Washington. 

“Some Southern personalities, of course, are more difficult than others. 
But, ‘It’s no use talking to that fellow,’ should never be said of a responsible 
Southern leader. When it is useless for Americans to talk to Americans, 
we are defeated already. 

“In its announced determination to end illegal race discrimination, the 
Kennedy Administration is proceeding with admirable firmness. But some- 
thing else can be said without vitiating that fine resolve. That something 
else must be said without ceasing. It is: “Come, let us reason together.” 
(Washington Post, May 28, 1961) 
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Meg Greenfield 


THE IMAGE OF AMERICA 
SELF-CONDEMNATION AT HOME 


Observing the rapid succession of moral crises and moral revivals, a 
Reporter staff writer finds that when all are guilty, no one is guilty. 


So widespread “is the agreement among those who feel competent to 
diagnose our moral ills that the only area of disagreement left would 
seem to be over which of a variety of repulsive terms is best suited to 
describe us. . . . ‘Many critics,’ declared Redbook last February in one 
of its blackest fits of editorial depression, ‘have concluded that we are 
less moral and more dishonest than any previous generation.’ 

“The current moral crisis (we are bad), which seems to have set in 
during the summer of 1957, followed the religious revival of 1953-1957 
(we are good), which in turn came hard on the heels of an earlier moral 
crisis (we are bad) dating from about 1950... . 

“An inspection of the listings in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture will indicate the curious fluctuations between sinfulness and virtue 
that we have undergone as a nation in the past decade. 

“In the volume for the 1951-1953 period, ‘U.S.: Moral conditions’ 
claimed fifty-four entries (“Breakdown in Morals?,’ ‘Have We Lost Our 
Moral Heritage?,’ ‘Moral Crisis of Democracy’), while ‘U.S.: Religious 
institutions and affairs’ had only six. In the 1953-1955 volume, however, 
‘U.S.: Moral conditions’ was down from fifty-four to five....In the 
1955-1957 volume, at the height of our virtue, “U.S.: Moral conditions’ 
was reduced to a single entry on divorce in Hollywood, and the religious 
listings reached thirty-four, with twenty-eight ‘see alsos.’ . . . 

“By the summer of 1957, Better Homes and Gardens was ready with 
‘America’s Moral Crisis, and when four months later the first Sputnik 
went into orbit our morals took a rapid turn for the worse. At first it was 
not clear whether we were bad again or simply dumb, but Charles Van 
Doren settled all that. By 1960 there were more articles under ‘U.S.: 
Moral conditions’ for three months (‘Age of Payola,’ ‘Aimless Affluence,’ 
‘Our Rigged Morality’) than there had been in the entire four-year period 
of grace... . 

“Surely the least we can do is to try to discover which of us are respon- 
sible for this moral slump, what exactly we are doing wrong, and what, 
if anything, we can do about it. Unfortunately, the literature of the moral 
crisis provides very few concrete answers to these questions. Although 
the indictment is sweeping, it is also so general that only one fact stands 
out clearly: the moral decline is something that happens to somebody 
else. . . . ‘Lawyer after lawyer,’ as The Times reported of the recent 
price-fixing charges in the electrical-equipment industry, ‘said his client 
was “an honorable man,” a victim of corporate morality. . . .” And Sherman 
Adams not only pointed out that others did what he did every day; he 
was sufficiently worried about the moral fiber of other people, in contrast 
to his own, to discuss legislation that might be passed to prevent them 
from peddling influence. . . . 
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Affluence 
corrupts 
others 


“The notion that virtue is its own reward has been dropped, but the 
new morality as a whole is not without its attractiveness. Our individual 
sins are traded in for those of the world at large. While none of us can 
be held responsible for our lapses any more, we have all become respon- 
sible for the lapses of everyone else. . . . Guilt, like democracy, is every- 
body’s job... . 

“The proof of our decline is [most often] based simply on interviews, 
impressions, or catalogues of the nation’s more notorious failures, usually 
with a view to comparing all of us unfavorably with all of the people in some 
other country.” But, “by this method of reasoning, is it not possible to de- 
termine ...—what with the late Dr. Dooley, and the sit-ins, and Mrs. James 
Gabrielle, who took her child to a desegregated school in New Orleans, 
and all those American students ‘aglow with idealism’ who want to join 
the Peace Corps—[that we] are actually enjoying a moral regeneration? . . . 

“When statistics are introduced to define the moral crisis, they are, . 
like the figures by which we formerly assessed the religious revival, mostly 
about how we spend our money. Nowadays, of course, the stress is on 
expenditures for things that are bad, pornography being a prime example. 
We spend half a billion dollars a year on it, J. Edgar Hoover has reported 
to Cosmopolitan. Not long ago, on the other hand, Life reassured us 
that we were spending three-quarters of a billion dollars on church 
construction... . 

“Can we ever be sure we have added or subtracted all the pertinent 
figures?” Once a moral critic “has switched from economics to ethics, 
there is nothing to prevent him from implying that tailfins are every 
bit as morally debilitating as pomography.” Vance Packard, for example, 
writes, ““They [we] have been spending more on jewelry and watches 
than they have on either books or basic research.’ 

“And yet, with all due respect to books and basic research, how can 
we always be sure that it is morally better to buy a book than a jewel? 
Which book? Return to Peyton Place? . . . Who has bought more books— 
Mrs. Gabrielle or Charles Van Doren? . . . 

“Remarkable as it may seem in view of our widespread concern over the 
dangers of affluence to the soul, there does not appear to be on the 
record a single confession by anyone—moral critics included—describing 
how his own sensitivities and values were crippled by his possession of 
worldiy goods. For proof we must rely on some fairly severe denunciations 
of other people’s kitchen appliances.” 

In an article on the national purpose, Billy Graham has pointed the 
way for the nation to improve its moral character. “‘I stood on top of 
Mount Carmel,’ he writes, ‘overlooking the beautiful Israeli city of Haifa, 
and prayed “Lord, help me not to be a conformist.” ” 

“Having carefully separated ourselves from other people, we are not 
going to have . . . to help our fallen brothers, whoever they may be. It 
will be sufficient if we merely indicate our disgust with them. .. . We 
are asked only to judge that we shall not be judged. 

“Being ‘alarmed’ and ‘troubled’ is clearly a beginning. Being ‘shocked’ 
would be somewhat better, in the view of Bishop James A. Pike, who has 
discovered that ‘there is little sense of shock any more.’ Best of all, we 
might be revolted; as the first indication that we may yet be saved, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has hailed ‘a tide of moral revulsion’ sweeping 
across the country. 

“Saved we shall be, no doubt. For when morality does not involve 
behavior—only the approval and disapproval of other people’s behavior 
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Steve Allen 


The Insider’s 
Newsletter 


—it is just as easy to save a country as a soul. All that is needed is a little 
healthy discussion. Already the signs are in the air that we are on our way 
back to virtue. . . . ‘Our present deep concern for what is happening 
to our moral climate reveals the basic strength of American morality,’ as 
Cosmopolitan puts it... . 

“Only when we have talked about our failings long enough shall we 
have demonstrated that we really don’t have them, and only when we 
have accused enough other people will our confession be complete, and 
we'll be good again—until the next time.” (“The Great American Morality 
Play,” The Reporter, June 8, 1961) 


SALESMANSHIP ABROAD 


A television and movie performer, writer and musician suggests enlisting 
world-known Americans to sell the U. S. 


“The West, it is now clear, has failed to package and sell the idea of 
a free society. . . . Surely, if we can sell power lawn-mowers, tailfins, 
and hi-fi sets to people who do not need them, we can sell freedom to 
people who do need it... . 

“Our political leaders, U.N. representatives, military men, diplomats 
and professional propagandists are all being heard. Still, something is 
lacking. Why do we not turn to those Americans who already stand in 
the good graces of millions of people in foreign lands: our internationally 
famed figures of the entertainment world?” 

Obviously, few of them know much about politics. But “in an age 
when even our presidents, popes and kings have ghost writers, is it really 
a radical suggestion that Danny Kaye and Harry Belafonte might avail 
themselves of the same sort of service? . . . At present we attempt to 
pull listeners into the store with, for instance, a record by Bing Crosby 
and then follow this with a pitch by an unknown announcer. Would it 
not be much better to have the Bing Crosby vocal followed by a brief 
speech by Bing himself, a speech which would embody the same ideas 
currently being disseminated by unknown voices? 

“But, you say, Bing Crosby cannot speak French, Spanish or Russian. 
No, but he can read, and scripts can be written phonetically. . . . 

“There are millions of people the world over who will never know 
that Dean Rusk is our Secretary of State—but who are great fans of 
Cary Grant. I ask: to whom would they be more apt to listen, Mr. Rusk 
or Mr. Grant?” (“An Overlooked Weapon,” America, Apr. 15, 1961) 


A weekly newsletter, the second section of which is “an every Monday 
report for busy women who need to know what's going on”: 


“Soap operas have slipped quietly into the Cold War. For the last 
two and a half years, Voice of America has been giving away taped 
U.S. soap operas to 1,500 South American radio stations. The ‘soaps’ 
(spoken in Spanish or Portuguese) are either blood-and-thunder dramas 
(reminiscent of Flash Gordon and Superman) or it-could-happen-to-you 
domestic sagas. Our slick soaps have become so extraordinarily popular 
in Latin America that radio stations there are clamoring for more. And 
Voice of America is only too happy to meet the demand. Why the soaps 
are cleaning up: 

“Each serial is heavily laden with a propaganda message that is never 
subtle. The hero is invariably a handsome, kind American who would 
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go anywhere—even to Mars—to defend the underdog; the villain is just 
as invariably a deceitful and/or stupid Communist—never a Russian, but 
often an Eastern European or a misguided Latin. 

“The soft soap sell: Nothing identifies these programs as American 
imports; the unsophisticated (to whom they appeal) never suspect they 
are listening to propaganda; to the illiterate listener in Latin America, 
they are nothing more than comic strips that talk. But insiders predict 
soap operas in South America will soon begin talking out of both sides 
of their mouths. Communist China, Cuba, Russia and Czechoslovakia, 
alarmed at the clean sweep being made by our soaps, have now started 
to produce their own brand—starring Communist heroes who triumph over 
capitalist villains. Since the soap opera is an American art, ours are more 
suspense-filled, imaginative and vastly more popular than theirs. But 
the Communists are expected to master the slippery art of soap-making; 
South American soap addicts (who really aren’t interested in politics, 
anyway) will then be booing capitalist bad guys just as loudly as they 
now boo the Communist ones.” (“The Soap Opera ‘Brainwash,’” The 
Insider's Newsletter, May 29, 1961) 


In a revue at New York’s Upstairs at the Downstairs cabaret, a satirical 
skit called “A Word from Our Sponsor” explores some possibilities. 


“Propaganda! It has been said that the U.S. could have the greatest 
propaganda machine in the world if we would only make use of the 
great brains of our advertising industry. This year, our government is 
giving it a try. 

“Here now are the first ‘commercials’ turned out by Madison Avenue 
to get the television audience behind the policies of the U.S. Government, 
at home and abroad... . 


BLACKOUT 


“An announcer wearing a pharmacist’s jacket stands beside a huge 
cut-out silhouette of a man’s head, the one used in headache remedy 
commercials. In the man’s head are three compartments with hammers 
and lightning bolts and spirals, which light up as in the typical commercial. 

“ANNOUNCER: What do the Turks® do when stricken with the everyday 
agonies of graft, injustice and corruption in high places? Watch this 
demonstration: 

“When graft, injustice and corruption strike, they leave you wom 
out, depressed, nerves on edge. Ordinary political systems work one way— 
bring just one-way relief. But democracy acts three ways. . . . One, to 
stop tiresome graft. . . . Two, quiet depressing injustice. . . . Three, put 
an end to nerve-jangling corruption. 

“Remember, there is only one genuine democracy; don’t be fooled 
by imitations. Next time you have that tired . . . overrun feeling, do as 
the Turks do. Throw up your government; take democracy. Uh-ummmm! 
What a political system! 

*“To keep this commercial timely, substitute for ‘Turks’ whatever 
nationality happens to be overthrowing their government during week 
of broadcast. 


BLACKOUT 


“Behind a desk sits a distinguished man in a cutaway. At the side of 
the desk sits a frumpy housewife—‘with something on her mind.’ 
“DISTINGUISHED MAN: What seems to be the matter, Mrs. Jones? 
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“HOUSEWIFE: It’s my husband, Mister. He just lost his job because of 
his race, creed or national origin. 

“Man whirls to face audience. ‘Sells.’ 

“DISTINGUISHED MAN: A common problem among minority sufferers! But 
now it’s easy to lick and be your old self again with (holds up document) 
... Bill of Rights with P.L. 49. P.L. 49, the new, improved Civil Rights 
measure just passed in Washington. Bill of Rights with amazing P.L. 49 
acts instantly to relieve upset. P.L. 49 works like an invisible shield. Watch. 
(He crosses to shield. Behind shield is glowering mob, hurling epithets 
and clawing at him.) When bigoted, hate-mongering neofascists attack 
you, P.L. 49 works like this (raps shield) invisible shield to give you 
around-the-clock protection. As you can see, sticks and stones may break 
your bones, but names will never hurt you—not with Bill of Rights! 
Makes you... (echo) One of the bunch. . . of the bunch . . . the bunch! 


BLACKOUT 


“Announcer with a needle mike. Beside him is a housewife. They are 
in an instrument-laden control room. They stand behind a counter on 
which sit two piles of towels. 

“ANNOUNCER (to audience): Hi, there. I’m Bob Price, down here at 
the Los Alamos Atomic Proving Ground. (to lady) Would you mind 
telling us your name, please? 

“woMAN: I’m Mrs. Harvey Jowett, of Roanoke, Virginia. 

“ANNOUNCER: Have you ever seen these two sets of towels before? 

“woMAN: No, I haven't, Bob. 

“ANNOUNCER (to audience): We're going to have a little experiment 
here. One of these sets of towels came from a test area where the Soviet 
Government recently exploded a nuclear bomb. The other from an area 
where our government recently set off a bomb. And now, I’m going to ask 
Mrs. Jowitt to look them over carefully and tell us which set of towels is less 
radioactive. 

“Mrs. Jowett takes a geiger counter and as it clicks wildly, she studies 
the towels. 

“ANNOUNCER: How about it, Ma’am? 

“woMan (indicating pile): These. This pile. 

“ANNOUNCER: Uh-huh. Now let’s see which you've picked, the U.S. or 
the U.S.S.R. 

“Announcer flips over card on top of towels and reads it. 

“ANNOUNCER: (smiling): The U.S.—less radioactive. Proof that U.S. 
bombs are cleaner by far—even cleaner than clean. 

“woMAN: That’s certainly the way I'd like my towels to look after 
a nuclear explosion. 

“ANNOUNCER: Thanks for helping us out, Mrs. Jowett. (He comes 
forward.) Yes, Folks, in hundreds of tests like these. U.S. Nuclear Bombs 
have been proved clean . . . clean . . . CLEAN! Keep atmosphere clean 
all day as they blow the enemy away. 

“A quartet prances merrily into foreground for closing jingle with an 
ear-piercing hi-lo arrangement. 

“QUARTET: They're Clean! Clean! Cleaner than CLEAN! 

Cleanest bombs you've ever seen— 

U.S. NU...CLE...AR BOMBS! 

YAH!” 
(“A Word from Our Sponsor,” from the revue Dressed to the Nines, 
Upstairs at the Downstairs, New York, 1960-61) 
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THE ACTUALITY OF AMERICA 


THE LOSS OF OMNIPOTENCE 
A columnist sees the dissolution of the U.S. policy of “client states.” 


“The revolutions in South Korea and Iran, following the disorders in 
Laos and South Vietnam, are a warning that in Asia the policy of con- 
tainment by American satellite states is breaking down. In all four of these 
countries the governments have been our clients, indeed they have been 
our creations. All of them are crumbling, and in the last analysis they are 
all crumbling for the same reason. In relation to the rising popular feeling 
of independence and the rising popular expectations of material welfare, 
these American client states are not only corrupt but they are intolerably 
reactionary. The fact that they are also under the protection of a foreign 
and non-Asian power is an additional liability. 

“The Kennedy Administration did not form the policy of setting up 
on the periphery of Asia a semi-circle of American military clients. But it 
is now confronted with the breakdown of that policy, with the disorders, 
the dangers, and the pains of having to pick up the pieces. This is an 
experience which the American people have never had before and it 
is one for which their leaders have not prepared them. They have not 
been told by any one in authority that there has been a radical change 
in the military situation and what the consequences of that change 
are. They have not been told that the military situation which existed 
when John Foster Dulles established this policy no longer exists. They 
have not been told that he made it work by shaking the bomb at the 
Communists. That is why so many of them suppose that Mr. Kennedy 
can make it work with a few marines and by shaking his fist. 

“Our moral and intellectual unpreparedness for the reality of things 
is causing widespread demoralization among us. We must not let our- 
selves be overcome by it. We can do that best, I think, by recognizing 
that our present experience on the periphery of Asia is the American 
equivalent of what the British and the French are experiencing during 
the liquidation of their colonial empires. For what we are witnessing is 
the dissolution of the Dulles system of Asian protectorates.” (New York 
Herald Tribune, May 18, 1961) 


A businessman-writer finds that the U.S. has lost status among neutral 
nations. 


“Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the present world picture 
is the very existence of neutralism. Given West European history in Asia 
and Africa and U. S. history in Latin America, given the collapse of 
cultural and religious values as bulwarks of traditional society, given 
the doctrinal certainty behind orthodox Marxism and the self-confidence 
of the Soviet Union, future historians may be astounded that Castro’s 
Cuba and Touré’s Guinea are isolated and atypical rather than the fore- 
runners of an irresistible tide. For there is growing evidence that 
neutralism, too, is coming of age, that strident zeal to remake society 
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A factor 
for good 


according to abstract formulas is being shaken. It is one thing for a 
Castro, a Sukarmo, a Touré, a Nasser to seize power; it is another to be 
confronted with the brute facts of limited resources and a rising population. 
The most fanatic Mexican can see that not all Cuba’s difficulties are a 
result of American embargo, just as the partisans of Nasser in Syria have 
long lost the pristine hopes of Utopia through merger with Egypt. Pre- 
cisely because of the second thoughts inside neutralism, it is the obligation 
of Americans to understand the feelings of these people. 

“Of the lessons Americans must teach themselves the first is that they 
have lost all moral authority in the present world. The hand of the 
United States in the late Cuban fiasco, the invasion of Guatemala, the 
support of right-wing dictators, overt racism in our South and its more 
subtle forms in the North, a lack of sympathy for the poor and down- 
trodden in backward lands: these are only a few examples of why 
American influence has declined. Our country has lost not only moral 
authority, it has lost scientific authority at the same time. We are in 
certain ways the ‘paper dragon’ the Red Chinese term us. Our engineer- 
ing and medical schools are falling behind our population growth. The 
Russians are just as advanced in science, and even ahead in specific 
fields. It is quite apparent that many of the scientific discoveries made of 
recent years in America come from the minds of foreign-born. . 

“Oddly enough, the loss of moral status is a positive factor for America 
in the neutralist world today. Nothing is more infuriating than the 
Superior Man, of which the gnarled face of John Foster Dulles was so 
typically the irritating paragon to the lesser breeds. As America has more 
difficulties, she becomes more human, she rejoins the human race in an 
important psychologic sense. 

“For, with the decline of American superiority, we have seen the rise 
of arrogance in Russia, of which Khrushchev’s performance in the last 
United Nations session was also symbolic. The obvious contempt, the 
browbeating, the vulgar attitude of the Premier of All the Russias was 
a healthy antidote to the myth of Soviet benevolence. And nothing hurt 
Fidel Castro more than his eager acceptance of Russian rocket support. 
The result of the decline in American authority and rise of Russian might 
has thus, in a profound sense, meant the decay of fanaticism. Both nations 
are too compromised to represent ‘democracy’ and ‘communism’ as a 
clash of pure ideology. For the shrewd neutralists, the conflict is of 
power and interest from which they should try to extract maximum 
advantage. 

“The other major lesson that the United States must draw from the rise 
of neutralism is that the mythology behind representative democracy has 
forever disappeared. In the nineteenth century it seemed that our kind 
of democracy was the road to a higher standard of living and national 
freedom. But in oligarchic and primitive societies, parliaments are often 
used to crush the aspirations of the majority. Democracy has been so 
completely identified with capitalism that the tendency of new nations 
(and not alone the neutralists) is to assume that the multiple party system 
and its related rights of free press, assembly, speech and religion, are only 
surface phenomena of capitalism, indeed often only excreta of capitalism. 
The shift is from ‘democracy’ to ‘industrialism’; the machine, not the 
legislature, is the symbol of aspiration. 

“The face of democracy seen by a peasant of Cuba, Indonesia, Egypt 
or Guinea was imperial domination for the benefit of the stock markets 
in Paris, London, Amsterdam and New York. It was the true face because 
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George H. Dunne 


it was the only face he knew. This led to a distrust of Westernized culture 
and institutions that is impossible to understand until we grasp the fact 
that the new leaders, in their ideologic frame, picture all Western elements 
as concealed instruments of imperialism. . . . 

“The mistake of American policy during the Eisenhower years was 
to assume the United States had a morally superior position to the 
Communist world that was immediately apparent to men of good will, 
and to further assume that all men who disagreed with this attitude were 
working for Moscow. The new world of neutralism belies this adolescent 
approach. Up to recent events in Cuba, there were indications that the 
Kennedy Administration—in the Congo, on the Portuguese Angola ques- 
tion, in the delicate issue of the Netherlands New Guinea, on the Laos 
matter—was beginning to understand the modern world at last. Now one 
can only wait and see if the dead hand of the Central Intelligence bureauc- 
racy will drag the new President into imitating the mistakes of the past 
Administration. 

“But the ultimate question is whether the American people will come 
to sympathize with the world-wide revolution taking place.” (“The Neutral 
Tide,” The Commonweal, May 19, 1961) 


THE LACK OF ANGER 


Father Dunne, S.J., currently studying at the Jesuit Istituto Storico in 
Rome, pleads for a stronger reaction to human misery. 


“The average American is puzzled. He sees himself as reasonably decent, 
good-natured, peace-loving, generous. He has no colonies and no designs 
upon alien territories. He sees Fidel Castro as an unbalanced revolutionist 
who has betrayed the democratic hopes of many of his own followers 


and is busily mortgaging his revolution to the Communist powers. Why, 
then, should there be so much anti-Americanism about? And why, on 
the other hand, is Fidel Castro so popular a hero that almost every Latin- 
American government is fearful of angering its own people should it 
anger him? 

“It would help the average American to understand if he had the gift 
to see both himself and Castro as others do. Two quotations from the 
same issue of Time (8/8/60) may give him just the perspective he 
needs. One concerns ‘Che’ Guevara, the éminence grise of Castro’s move- 
ment. A friend who knew him in 1953, when he held a minor job in 
Guatemala’s agrarian program, says: ‘Once we came across a group of 
undernourished, belly-bloated kids. We were in United Fruit land. Che 
went into one of his rages. He cursed everybody from God to North 
American “exploiters” and wound up with a frightening asthmatic attack 
that lasted two hours.’ 

“The other concerns an American bean-grower who is fighting efforts 
to provide a minimum of schooling for the children of migrant farm 
workers who, full-fledged field hands at nine years of age, are doomed 
by illiteracy to dreary servitude for life. Says the bean-grower: “When 
a migrant goes to school beyond the seventh grade, you’ve ruined a 
good bean-picker.’” 

Karl Marx wrote: “While there are women and children working 
eighteen hours a day in the mines of Manchester I cannot feel myself 
free.” 

It is this idealism which explains the tremendous appeal of Marxism 
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despite all its errors and evils. It is this idealism which triggered Guevara's 
rage and caused him to sacrifice a medical career and Castro a legal 
career, to set the peasants free. The image Castro projects is “of an 
angry man bent upon destroying a social structure which says that 
the poor must be kept poor and ignorant so that we will have good 
bean-pickers. 

“Take the case of China. . . . Twenty-eight years ago I was urging .. . 
the necessity of what today would be called a ‘crash program’ to develop 
an imaginative Chinese leadership to destroy the frightfully disordered 
social structure which produced luxury for a few and illiteracy, beggary, 
misery or poverty for the teeming multitudes. . . . 

“One day I climbed a path to a Buddhist temple outside the city of 
Suchow. For half a mile I walked a solid gantlet of beggars squatting 
elbow to elbow, empty rice bowls held out in the age-old suppliant gesture. 
In Shanghai twelve-year-old children worked sixteen hours a day in foreign 
and Chinese-owned cotton mills and slept at night on their hard work- 
benches. What voices were raised in angry protest? Who cursed them- 
selves into fits of asthmatic rage? Who swore not to rest until these slaves 
had been set free? 

“Missionaries, with compassion and often heroically, went about their 
work of corporal and spiritual mercy, but they accepted the misery 
as part of the structure of Chinese life. Foreigners went to and from 
their factories, in and out of their offices, back and forth from their 
clubs, without a second thought about the misery. The great ‘New Life’ 
reform movement of Chiang Kai-shek consisted largely in propaganda 
campaigns against the indubitably noisome habit of ubiquitous spitting. 
The only ones who denied the inevitability of misery, damned the system 
which perpetuated it, and promised an end to it were the Communists. . . . 

“This is not a tract in support of communism. I am well aware of the 
mess of pottage the Chinese have bought. Many today in the communes 
eat their bread, if they have any, in sorrow. Probably many of the young 
idealists, the students of fifteen years ago, who rallied in overwhelming 
numbers to the Communist cause now wonder what happened to their 
great dream. It would be wishful thinking, however, to believe that 
the dream has died for all. The hundreds of thousands of young people 
who turn out for parades and demonstrations do not have the look of 
sullen prisoners of the regime. For them the Communists still manage 
to project the image of promise. They are still carried along by the specter 
of an evil world to be destroyed and a better world to be built... . 

“Far more important than guns for Laotians is the projection of a 
new image of America” to replace “the hard-faced image of the bean- 
growers, the hate-contorted faces of New Orleans housewives screaming 
epithets into the ears of a bewildered Negro child. . . . What is needed 
is the image of an angry people, people who react, not blasphemously, 
like Guevara, but like Christ in the temple, against a social structure 
which creates, perpetuates, or tolerates human misery anywhere. 

“Where will this fury arise? Is our society capable of producing this 
kind of rage, this kind of central concern for human beings, for other 
human beings? Is any society whose central concern is money and profit? 
These are questions which I should not presume to answer, but, on the 
record, I reserve the right to a certain amount of pessimism. . . . If we 
don’t find a way, there will be other Castros and more surprises, and 
our grandchildren may learn that Khrushchev was right about them.” 
(“How We Look to Others,” America, May 13, 1961) 
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THE LACK OF SELF-CONFIDENCE 


A CBS commentator and columnist: 


“The more one travels during this spring of our discontent, the more 
he reads in the American press, the more mea culpa open letters he is 
asked to sign by the high-minded American professors deploring the prin- 
ciple of the Cuban invasion attempt, the more impatient one feels. 

“I am impatient with myself, first of all, for having had to leave the 
self-conscious masochistic atmosphere of Washington and undertake two 
middle-aged years of travel in order to see clearly that the generous humani- 
tarian American formula for saving underdeveloped countries from Com- 
munist-oriented upheaval cannot work in a good many such countries. 

“I feel impatient about the crippling confusion still being sowed by 
so many of our most respected voices, who write off the peripheral nations 
so easily, who believe that cloak and daggering or use of force is beneath 
our virtue, and who seem to believe that any given land of human wretch- 
edness can be saved by our money, technicians, more exemplary conduct 
at home, in our racial policies for example, and by ceasing to support the 
local dictator. 

“I believed that this over-all recipe would work. I wish to heaven that 
it would. But I know now that in many critical countries it will not. There 
isn’t time. Laos is going. Thailand and South Vietnam are likely to go 
next. Venezuela, even under liberal rule, is shaky. 

“In the vast arc from the Far East to North Africa, some of the new 
postwar nations that tried the free political system have abandoned it. 
There is little chance that a single new black nation in Africa will achieve 
a real political democracy based on economic justice in this century. 

“I can no longer believe as an inclusive formula that a different U. S. 
policy would have prevented all of this, or even very much of this. This 
is what had dawned on me after many sweaty nights of hard talk with 
economic planners, engineers, agronomists, landowners, peasant leaders 
and politicians in northeast Brazil. 

“We underestimate these conditions and we overestimate our own power. 
It is beyond my vision to see how the liberal societies that we pose as 
the ultimate answer to communism can be created until middle classes 
are created. That means industrialization and/or systems of small land- 
owners on a vast scale. It also presumes general, if not universal, education. 
... The problem is not just to develop what is. It is also to break up what 
has been for centuries, and this is fantastically difficult, even for the most 
progressive government, without resorting to totalitarian disciplines. . . . 

“Of course, we must keep on with the development formula in those 
countries where it has a real chance. But let us also devise a better cloak- 
and-dagger operation, not throw away what we have. Let us train far 
more men in the Mao Tse-tung tactics of guerrilla warfare. Let us look 
through twentieth-century lenses at the principle of nonintervention, 
which not only plays into the hands of the Communist interveners, but 
which is contrary to our historic tradition of acting to keep men free. 

“Surely this does not mean abandoning American principles or imitating 
our opponents to our own moral corruption. We are intelligent enough 
not to confuse end and means, and informed men everywhere know 
the differences between our aims and those of Russia. 

“History and our own conscience, which now makes fools if not cowards 
of us all, will fail to forgive us but one thing—the loss of this mortal combat.” 
(New York Post, May 29, 1961) 
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DEALING WITH CRIMINALS 


REVENGE OR REFORM? 


A probation consultant to the New Jersey courts returns from Europe 
convinced that imprisonment in the U.S. is still something the offender 
“has coming to him” instead of a correctional process. 


“How much Ignger must we in America continue to pay for the luxury 
of punishing offenders even though it makes them more antisocial, more 
inadequate to live a decent life? Must we go on forever building and 
supporting huge castles of idleness to ‘teach a lesson’ to the relatively 
few malefactors we catch and convict? . . . 

“In Western Europe an offender is to be controlled and reformed, if 
possible, but . . . retribution—the inflicting of punishment as an end in 
itself—is not an objective. . .. Suspended sentences, fines, open institutions, 
parole, short sentences and recourse to medical procedures are accepted 
as effective means of social protection and not viewed as dangerous tricks 
to let criminals off lightly. . . . 

“Our notions about the sanctity of custody are incomprehensible to 
the European penologists. They find it shocking that we prosecute in the 
courts those who escape because, as one official put it, ‘It is every prisoner’s 
God-given right to escape if he can.’ 

“While we go to great lengths to cut off a prisoner’s contact with free 
society, the European nations do everything possible to minimize isolation 
from the outside world. Visiting and mail regulations are liberal; furloughs 
to go home are not unusual; and many prisoners are on a status of 
semiliberté which allows them to go out daily to private employment and 
return at night without escort. These practices, together with shorter 
sentences, extensive use of open institutions, and a genuine effort to give 
prisoners as much freedom of choice as possible, serve to reduce the 
danger of turning men into convicts. . . . 

“Constructive day-by-day contacts between rank-and-file staff and 
inmates are the major tool of rehabilitation. And the social distance which 
we require, to prevent ‘fraternization,’ defeats the very purpose of im- 
prisonment as the Europeans see it. To see guards and prisoners working 
together is a common sight, but guards standing watch over working 
prisoners is seldom observed. . . . A prison for 500 is ‘too big’ and adminis- 
trators . . . are appalled by our installations for 1,500 and more, which, 
they say, can serve no purpose but punishment.” 

Limiting American prison labor to production for the state creates a 
dangerous amount of idleness. While avoiding competition with private 
industry and free labor, Europeans make full use of the contract system. 
“The aim is to provide constructive work whether it be for the state or 
a private employer, either within or without the prison limits.” 

American practices of classification, to prevent contamination of rela- 
tively inexperienced offenders, are surpassed in every country visited. 
(“Treating the Prisoner: A Lesson frora Europe,” Federal Probation, 
March 1961) 
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MAKING THE ECONOMY WORK 


CAN WE SPEND OUR WAY TO PROSPERITY? 
A once conservative correspondent of The New York Times says yes. 


“It is always a kind of macabre pleasure to confess error. As a one-time 
conservative in the United States who has lived a while in the extraordi- 
nary economic atmosphere of Western Europe, I should like to indulge 
the pleasure. 

“The dazzlingly simple lesson from Western Europe appears to me this: 

“The way to achieve the best of all possible economic worlds (rapid 
economic growth, full employment, stable prices, favorable balance of 
payments, more investment, no recessions, more consumption, better 
living standards) is to spend as much government money as possible, 
and make sure that the amount the government spends rises rapidly 
each year. 

“The reason for this is not that government spending is inherently better 
than private spending, though that may be true. The reason is that a 
very high level of government spending, no matter where the money 
goes, assures a very high level of demand. And a high level of demand 
is the open sesame to everything else. 

“It means full employment. It gives the incentive for more investment 
in plant and equipment. It means operation of plants at efficient level, 
and thus at lower costs. Therefore, it means relatively stable prices and 
competitiveness in export markets. It permits higher wages without infla- 
tion as productivity rises rapidly. And, mirabile dictu, it permits the 
government to spend more and more each year without raising taxes 
because the economy, and thus receipts, is growing as fast as the gov- 
ernment spending. 

“Let us look for a moment at the ‘economic miracle’ of Germany. Its 
creators have misled the world about it. Dr. Erhard says it came about 
because Germany let loose the creative forces of private enterprise and 
rejected ‘statism’ and ‘dirigisme.’ True enough, and perhaps that helped. 
But what Dr. Erhard does not say is that West German taxes and spends 
(and elects and elects) 34 per cent of the gross national product—the 
highest in the non-Communist world. This figure compares with only 
26 per cent in the U.S., state and local taxes and spending included in 
both cases. By the test of the National Association of Manufacturers, or 
even the Committee for Economic Development, West Germany is not 
conservative but radical... . 

“It seems reasonably clear to me that when government spends as 
much as it does here in Europe, business is good and stays good. And 
when business is good, a lot of other problems just go away. For example, 
there is very little fuss here in Europe about ‘technological unemployment’ 
—fortunately, because it means that Europe can and does automate merrily 
away with all the resulting advantages for productivity, costs and the like. 

“Now a couple of qualifications. They do not change the main point, 
but they should at least be made. 
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Soak 
the poor! 


William Proxmire 


“The first is that there must be some reasonable relation between 
government receipts and spending. Many governments in Europe run 
chronic ‘deficits’ in their budgets by American accounting standards— 
which helps account for their success—but they cannot safely permit 
spending to run away from receipts without inflationary trouble. France 
showed that before 1958. European governments spend enormously— 
but they also tax enormously. 

“The second concerns the ‘mix’ of taxation. Judging strictly from 
results—and leaving out the theory—it seems that there is great merit in 
‘soaking the poor.’ This is not as harsh as it sounds. 

“What it means in practice in Western Europe is far greater reliance 
than in the United States (or Britain) on a set of taxes that indirectly 
hit the poor man hardest: excise and sales taxes of all kinds, turnover 
taxes, tax-on-value-added, heavy employer social security contributions. 
These taxes are collected in prices, and thus from consumers. They do 
not ‘raise prices’ unless they are increased; once imposed, they are prac- 
tically painless. But they do soak the poor, relatively; no government in 
Western Europe relies nearly as much as the United States on taxes for 
its revenues. 

“A final point. Why isn’t very high government spending, and the 
resulting constantly high pitch of demand, ‘inflationary’? The answer is: 
It is inflationary, but only very mildly so now, in contrast with the first 
seven or eight years after World War II when there was a worldwide 
chronic excess of demand over supply. European prices have risen, as 
American prices have risen. Since the Korean War, however, European 
prices on the whole have risen no faster than American, and in some 
cases they have risen less, despite much higher government spending. 
And in neither Europe nor America has there been any significant infla- 
tion since mid-1957. 

“The point is that the world now has a large and elastic supply to 
meet higher demand; thus it is a world in which demand can not only 
be profitably increased but, within reasonable limits, safely increased. 

“Unless appearances—and hard facts and figures—are grossly misleading, 
the lesson in all this for America is clear: 

“Raise Federal Government spending as rapidly as possible to $100 
billion (i.e. $120 billion on a cash basis) and make sure it rises at least 
$4 billion a year. Count on more rapid economic growth to provide the 
receipts for most of this increase in spending—and do not worry about 
fairly large deficits for a while until there is full employment again—and 
raise consumer taxes eventually to cover the rest. 

“Then sit back and start enjoying real prosperity again.” (“Confessions 
of a One-Time Conservative,” The New Republic, May 29, 1961) 


The junior Senator from Wisconsin, a liberal Democrat, says no. 


Proponents of deficit spending frequently cite the growth of gross 
national product between 1933 and 1937 as evidence of the wisdom of 
spending. “But certainly far more important in the G.N.P. climb than the 
Federal deficit were these facts: 

“The year 1933 was the depth of the depression. On the other hand, 
1937 was the peak of the business cycle during the decade of the Thirties. 
Throughout American history the pulsation of the business cycle period- 
ically has swung business rapidly ahead after periods of heavy unemploy- 
ment and depression. This has been true regardless of governmental 
policies. 
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“Between 1933 and 1937 the population and work force continued 
to increase as it has throughout American history. During this period 
worker productivity climbed as it has throughout the years. 

“American experience with deficit spending in the Thirties gives little 
comfort to those who would rely on it as the primary solution to excessive 
unemployment. To quote from my dissent from the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee’s report: 

“*Expressed as a percentage of gross national product, the Federal 
Government consistently ran heavy deficits for ten consecutive years, 
from 1931 through 1940. These deficits averaged 4 per cent of gross 
national product. But unemployment was not reduced below 14 per 
cent—twice the present level—during the entire ten-year period. 

““Comparable Federal deficits today with our $500 billion economy 
would be a mammoth $20 billion per year, a gigantic $200 billion in ten 
years. As a practical matter, this policy is simply not going to be sold to 
the Congress or the people of the United States in a time of relative 
prosperity in spite of our serious unemployment problem. When the 
country is at peace and incomes are at a near record high, prudent men 
will not adopt a policy that argues for additional deficits as good things 
in themselves.’ ” 

What we need is a “greater reliance on a vast increase in American 
skills of all kinds and the solid improvements in automatic stabilizers: 
unemployment compensation, Social Security, and the flexibility of our 
present tax structure. 

“Most important of all, I call for a frank recognition, especially among 
our experts on economic policy, that we do not have the answers to the 
perplexing problem of unemployment in a rapidly automating, work- 
force-growing free economy. A vigorous search for answers consistent 
with economic freedom is urgently needed. 

“Economic experts are inclined to build their perfect models leaving 
out the political and social imperatives of the society in which they 
operate. Certainly a monolithic Communist or Fascist society can eliminate 
unemployment by the absolute comprehensiveness of government power 
and activity. A system of economic freedom cannot. 

“In mid-1961, at a time when the President has just called for a mulkti- 
billion-dollar all-out space effort and a vast step-up in civil defense on 
top of a projected 1961 deficit and a deeper 1962 deficit, my difference 
with proponents of deficit spending is fundamental. 

“The steady, relentless climb in government spending, especially if 
accompanied by ever-larger deficits, constitutes a growing challenge to 
freedom in this nation.” (Letter to The New York Times, June 4, 1961) 


THE MERCHANTS OF DEBT 


A free-lance writer examines the changing role of consumer credit. 


“The American consumer who buys on credit is often being abused 
and deceived and in some instances outrageously swindled. It does not 
follow, however, that debt in itself is wrong. No one can dispute the fact 
that the widespread use of credit in the United States has helped raise 
our standards of living beyond the attainment of any other peoples any- 
where in the world. Consumer debt has not only meant more material 
comfort for more people, but more jobs through increased production.” 

Credit has become an integral part of our existence. If used properly, 
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in debt 


it serves as an important democratizing force. “Stated in its simplest terms, 
people with modest incomes simply do not have the cash with which to 
purchase furniture, TV sets, refrigerators, cars, washing machines. Despite 
the theories of the anti-materialist school, it does not seem to me inher- 
ently evil that people desire and buy more goods and services which give 
them more comfort and leisure. Time buying does afford low-income 
couples greater opportunity to marry earlier, raise families while they are 
still young, and to enjoy many of the benefits which the upper-income 
couple can virtually take for granted. To pay while one consumes . . . is no 
less a virtue than paying cash. . . . 

“[However], there remains a question of even graver concern than the 
disturbing and unsettling effect consumer credit has on the economy. That 
question involves the changing purpose of consumer debt itself. . . . 

“The original function of consumer credit was to sell merchandise and 
services. Credit, in this sense, had a social purpose whereby the goods 
or services bought on time had some human use. This was the ultimate 
function. Among other things it helped in the mass distribution of goods 
and raised the standard of living. 

“During the past decade, however, sellers of credit discovered more 
profit could be derived from debt itself so that the sale of merchandise 
and goods became subordinated to the sale of credit. For the consumer 
this meant that he was buying something which had no function, no use, 
no purpose. For the debt merchant it meant easy profits. In effect, the debt 
merchants found that by using refrigerators, cars, TV sets, and furniture 
as bait they were able to sell debt on a grand scale. . . . 

“The most disturbing aspect of debt merchandising is that it is gener- 
ally based on deception. The deception varies in degree and amount, but 
it occurs almost every time someone is sold debt. Moreover, what really 
jars the moral nerve is that much of this deception is now considered 
normal behavior by most of the nation’s respected and respectable busi- 
ness institutions. .. . 

“Not only the average citizen, but even the most sophisticated con- 
sumer is completely incapable of calculating the cost of credit. The 
myriad charges, many of them hidden, the infinite ways in which financial 
rates are presented, the continual emphasis on the amount of the monthly 
payments, all these things are lulling us with a false sense of economy 
and, more important, are turning us into a nation of consumer idiots. We 
buy without asking how much and pay without question. And the reason 
we don’t know how much we are paying for debt is that those who sell 
it refuse to divulge what it costs in terms that we can truly comprehend. 
For the debt merchants—and I am including many of our most august 
banks, department stores, sales finance companies and small-loan firms— 
this means profits made at the expense of an ignorant and uninformed 
citizenry. It is deception on a grand scale and it has no place in our free 
enterprise system. 

“Indeed, one of the ironies of debt merchandising is that it is eroding 
the system we call free competition. By not telling the consumer the true 
cost of credit, the debt merchants in effect have removed competition 
from the marketplace. The irony is even heightened by the revolutionary 
changes that have taken place in the structure of the consumer credit 
market. Today, more than ever before, the consumer has an increasing 
number of different sources from which he can buy or borrow on time. 
Yet the consumer of the 1960's is totally incapable of taking advantage of 
the variety of credit institutions that in fact exist. Unable to compare the 
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cost of credit, he simply cannot exercise any sort of intelligent choice. . . . 

“It seems to me that we can no longer as individuals and people coun- 
tenance such an atmosphere of deception, sharp practices and, on too 
frequent occasions, unmitigated fraud.” The corrective steps that should 
be taken are these: 

Back a federal consumer credit labeling bill, which would provide a 
universal standard for the expression of credit charges; prohibit car man- 
ufacturers from financing auto sales; strengthen or enact state laws that 
place a limit on credit service charges, require the seller to give the buyer 
a copy of the contract, prohibit “fine print,” and define and limit revolving 
credit plans; provide more state consumer counsels whose functions 
would embrace all areas of consumer complaints and protection; encour- 
age credit unions and shopping around for credit. 

“Let it not be said that America, in the midst of plenty, suffered its 
citizens to become a nation of indentured debtors.” (Buy Now, Pay Later) 


The Senator from Illinois proposes a “truth-in-lending” bill. 


“Is the American consumer entitled to the truth about credit rates and 
charges? The ethical question is as simple as that. There is an unfortunate 
tendency to accept unethical or misleading claims or trade practices as 
being justified in battling for survival in the business world. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The future of our free enterprise system will 
depend upon a framework of rules which require all sellers to accurately 
and honestly inform the buyers about their wares. . . . 

“With the growth of many new types of credit schemes—‘perpetual 
debt’ programs, ‘cradle to grave’ credit bureau ratings—and other inno- 
vations in the credit market, the ethical problem is going to be compounded 
in the future... . 

“Today, personal debt is approximately $200 billion; mortgage debt is 
approximately $140 billion; consumer credit is nearly $55 billion.” Since 
the end of World War II, mortgage credit has increased almost eight times 
—from $18.6 billion in 1945 to $140 billion in 1960. Consumer credit has 
increased more than ninefold—from less than $6 billion in 1945 to approx- 
imately $55 billion by the end of 1960. “At this rate personal debt in a few 
years will exceed the national debt. 

“It is ironic that many who bewail the size of the government debt 
look indulgently upon this massive and more rapidly growing consumer 
debt. ... 

“Today, because of the lack of adequate full disclosure requirements 
for consumer credit transactions, lenders have ample opportunity to induce 
the unsophisticated borrower into paying exorbitant charges. In the in- 
stallment sales field, ‘kickbacks’ and commissions have resulted in a kind 
of reverse competition, in which there is rivalry to provide the merchan- 
diser with the fattest possible ‘pack.’ Of course these costs are passed on 
to the borrower in terms of higher credit prices. 

“Although a truth-in-lending law would not directly attack these forms 
of abuse it should be clear that the ‘packing’ of product prices or credit 
costs can be successful only when the consumer has been misled or mis- 
informed about the true price or true costs involved.” 

The “truth-in-lending” bill assures the full disclosure of credit costs, 
requiring creditors to furnish would-be debtors with specific information 
on the cash price, down payment, the total amount to be financed and the 
annual interest rate on the unpaid balance. (Speech, Congressional 
Record, Apr. 27, 1961) 
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THE IMPACT OF AUTOMATION 


ENOUGH CONSUMERS OF ABUNDANCE 


Formerly the science editor of Life, Mr. Piel is the publisher of Scientific 
American. 


Gerard Piel “No reasonably predictable rate of growth in the productive sectors 
of the economy seems equal to overtaking the current rate of technologi- 
cal disemployment. . . . Even an expanding economy must employ pro- 
gressively fewer workers in its productive sectors. At some point the ter- 
minus of full investment will be reached; even at the present level of 
opulence, the consumer economy shows signs of surfeit. . . . 

“In the long run, larger questions must be asked and answered. If a 
fraction of the labor force is capable of supplying an abundance of every- 
thing the population needs and wants, then why should the rest of the 
population have to work for a living? Preposterous alternatives come 
forward: give-away programs on television suggest that television might 
be employed to give the abundance away instead of trying to sell it. 
If production cannot be maintained at a profit under such circumstances, 
then why should a profit be made? Some other standard of accounting 
might serve even better to reduce waste and inefficiency. 

“These questions are put in a deliberately extreme form. They suggest 
the kind of overturn in the values of our society. . . . The virtues of hard 
work and profit are rooted in scarcity. They have no relevance to the 
economics or the sociology of abundance. 

“Any hard work that a machine can do is better done by a machine; 
‘hard’ these days means mostly boring and repetitive, whether in the 
factory or in the office. But the instinct for workmanship, the need to 
feel needed, the will to achieve, are deeply felt in every human heart. 
They are not universally fulfilled by the kind of employment most people 
find. Full employment in the kind of employment that is commonly avail- 
able, whether blue-collar or white-collar, has been plainly outmoded by 
technology. The liberation of people from tasks unworthy of human 
capacity should free that capacity for a host of activities now neglected 
in our civilization: teaching and learning, fundamental scientific investi- 
gation, the performing arts and the graphic arts, letters, the crafts, politics, 
and social service. [See also page 64.] 

“Characteristically these activities involve the interaction of people 
with people rather than with things. They are admittedly not productive 
activities; nor are they profitable in the strict sense. But they are highly 
rewarding to the individuals involved. . . . The nation’s principal economic 
problem has become that of certifying its citizens as consumers of the 
abundance available to sustain them in tasks worthy of their time. 

“What disturbs the scarcity economist, of course, is that such certifica- 
tion is likely to be provided by the public payroll. It must be recognized, 
however, that these activities—along with urban rapid transit, the enhance- 
ment and conservation of natural resources, public works, the best kind 
of medicine, the operation of museums, and so on—have never been or 
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can no longer be conducted at a profit. Most of these activities and insti- 
tutions are now short-changed. . . . 

“In any event, so long as the institutions of work and property preside 
over our economic activities, it is clear that the distribution of material 
goods will be achieved as it has been in the past, by expansion of the 
‘nonproductive’ payroll in both the public and the private sectors of the 
economy. The ‘peace corps’ and the revival of the conservation corps 
proposed by the Kennedy Administration are the latest steps in this direc- 
tion. There is plenty of need, if not demand, for labor of this kind. A 
really adequate program of assistance to the underdeveloped countries 
might engage large numbers of disemployed factory workers in teaching 
their skills to people now entering on their industrial revolution. For 
some time to come, we can be sure, the real work that remains to be 
done in the world will stave off the specter of universal leisure. 

“As for profit, considerations other than profit are already being pressed 
upon the great corporations by society through governmental regulatory 
agencies. The self-perpetuating management is understandably wary of 
such invasion of its prerogatives. In the present ascendance of its repu- 
tation, however, it should be more concerned about its performance than 
its prerogatives. What is most to be asked of the corporate enterprise 
system is the vigorous promotion of technological progress. This, in fact, 
is the primary purpose served by profit in the industrial system today; 
as a kind of involuntary savings, extracted beforehand from the thriftless 
consumer, retained corporate earnings have furnished the principal 
capital for industrial expansion throughout the past fifty years. In the 
future, the ‘economic republic’ of A. A. Berle envisions the insistent intru- 
sion of the public interest in the councils of the private governments that 
operate our economy, especially when it comes to the deployment of 
investment funds. 

“Our society is probably closer to being propertyless than workless 
today. But the rate of technological progress is speeding up. It appears 
now to be moving faster than even the responsive and resilient American 
social order can evolve. Some of the changes may have to come in quantum 
jumps. For these we need economic and political leadership whose per- 
ception and judgment are not compromised in any fashion by commitments 
to the past.” (Consumers of Abundance, Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, 1961) 


ESTHETICS OF AUTOMATION 


The expanding technology of automation has visual as well as economic 
impact. The photographs on the following pages illustrate some of the new 
forms being evolved to accomplish new functions. 


The memory unit of a large data-processing system contains thousands 
of individual magnetic cores strung on complexly interconnecting wires. 
A word or number stored in the magnetic core memory is available for 
calculation in 12 millionths of a second. 


One man controls a 168-inch aluminum breakdown rolling mill from an 
air-conditioned “pulpit.” Mirrors and a closed-circuit television system 
enable him to see the exit side of the mill. 


Part of the frame of an electronic computer. 
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EDUCATION FOR WHAT AND HOW 


THE USES OF EXCELLENCE 


Mr. Mayer's survey entitled The Schools was made as an investigative 
reporter and included visits to about 150 schools in the U.S. and Western 
Europe. He is also the author of Madison Avenue, U.S.A. 


“There is a great danger that the current ‘quest for excellence’ will turn 
into an emphasis on the education of the easily educable. . . . 

“Excellence,” if one is going to set high standards, resides in the child 
rather than in the school, and excellent children are usually self-starters. 
But if the school is going to be judged by the work of its very best gradu- 
ates, it will concentrate its efforts on ‘advanced placement’ programs 
and the like, which are worthy ventures but ignore the much more difficult 
and important problems posed by the average child. 

“A decade ago, the line of least resistance for the schools was to organize 
a program so easy that nobody could get mad at the superintendent 
because his child was flunking. Today, the line of least resistance is to 
work only with children who don’t need much work. ‘Homogeneous group- 
ing’ in the elementary school was once derided as undemocratic, because 
parents whose children were not in the ‘A’ group raised hell about it; 
such grouping is now defended as necessary to the proper forward motion 
of brighter children. There is no very good reason to believe that such 
grouping does, in fact, improve the performance of the brightest children— 
English eleven-year-olds who have been ‘streamed’ for four years do not 
seem any better educated than French or Scandinavian eleven-year-olds 
who have spent their time in a ‘heterogeneous’ classroom; and in New York, 
Wrightstone’s study of comparative performance showed no significant 
advantage for bright kids grouped with their fellows over bright kids 
scattered through the school at random. 

“Yet superintendent after superintendent will argue that ‘something has 
been accomplished’ when he persuades his principals to group their 
schools. In fact, in the current state of teaching methods, something 
probably has been accomplished—the ‘homogeneous’ group is more ‘teach- 
able’ than the random group for an average teacher. But the procedure 
matches the weaknesses of teachers rather than the facts of educability, 
and brings in its trail the terrible danger of stereotyping the average child, 
who is not a self-starter, at a level of performance far below his true 
capacities. Teachers who are capable of working in different ways with 
children of differing abilities and interests will succeed equally well with 
the homogeneous and the heterogeneous group; teachers who can handle 
only the textbook program will not be very successful with either. There 
is much to be said against any organizational procedure which seems to 
justify the teacher who gives the same work to all the children in her class. 

“Officials of the National Manpower Council are forever warning of 
the danger to the nation in the inefficiency of selection by the schools: 
‘giving a college education to only half of the potentially most promising 
7 per cent of the nation’s youth,’ writes Dael Wolfle, ‘constitutes a gross 
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underutilization of some of its highest talents.’ But there would be un 
even worse danger in a selection process so efficient that everyone with 
a natural talent for leadership moved into the professional and managerial 
class. The British Navy, during the last war, deliberately left in the ranks 
a fraction of those who scored best on its intelligence tests, so that seamen 
would have quality leadership from among themselves. A democratic 
society needs first-rate talent in every social stratum. Certainly, children 
should be encouraged to advance educationally as far as they can—but 
those who don’t wish to spend their adolescence squirming in an academic 
net should be let go not merely with good grace, but with a sigh of relief. 
‘Excellence,’ again, especially in its we-must-lick-the-Russians aspect, can 
produce results its promoters have not even begun to envisage.” Current 
emphases are likely to produce a “meritocracy,” a society stratified by 
I.Q. and merit. But this is in conflict with traditional American goals. 
“For this was, and is, the American dream: that a man’s worth was not 
to be measured by his role in society. Intellectually, the unattainable ideal 
is the steelworker (not every steelworker, but an occasional individual) 
who comes home sweated out, reads a little Reinhold Niebuhr, then tries 
out a Bach partita on his fiddle but regretfully breaks off his practice to 
help his daughter, who is mathematically inclined, find her way to the 
solution of some differential equations. The true hero of a democracy is 
philosopher Eric Hoffer loading pallets on a dock. 

“Our view of the schools has become appallingly entangled with the 
old English notion that education ‘fits a man for a role in life.’ Only a 
dozen years have passed since Conant was expressing his ‘fear that we 
may educate more doctors, lawyers, engineers, scientists and college 
professors than our economy can support.’ Seymour Harris still points 
with fright at the ‘unemployed intellectuals’ who cause political uproar 
in India and the Arab countries. But it is not education per se which 
has made these savants unhappy with capitalist society: it is the schools, 
promising at every turn a plush professional future for the child who 
does well on examinations. If everyone were well educated, the problem 
would not exist. 

“The extent to which the schools can escape questions of future occu- 
pation is very difficult to determine. But emphasis on excellence which 
stresses the national need for scientists or poets or both must lead in 
the wrong direction. Society will compel the schools to train for the occu- 
pations that society requires; society will compel the schools to turn 
out ‘citizens,’ who inevitably have a role in life and a social class. And 
society’s demands can be justified. ‘Considered sub specie aeternitatis, 
Bertrand Russell wrote a generation ago, ‘the education of the individual 
is . . . a finer thing than the education of the citizen, but considered 
politically, in relation to the needs of the time, the education of the 
citizen must, I fear, take the first place.’ 

“But let it be recognized by those who work within the schools that 
‘citizenship’ is second-best. Underdeveloped nations, countries which 
are still industrializing, societies which have an overriding need to bring 
their members to conditions of decent physical existence—their school 
systems must hammer at ‘citizenship.’ Teachers in a nation as rich and 
as self-satisfied as the United States should be able to afford the luxury 
of hoping that the children in their classes will grow up to be resourceful, 
perceptive, imaginative men and women—not just citizens. What a man 
does with his time in the bathroom every day is ultimately far more 
important than what he does in a voting booth once a year. . . . 
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BALANCE IN TEACHER-TRAINING 


“Generally speaking, teacher-training programs have divorced in a 
most artificial manner the study of how to teach a subject from the study 
of the nature and implications of the material to be taught. ‘You're not 
teaching arithmetic, runs the slogan, ‘you're teaching children.’ But 
nobody is actually arguing, anywhere, that a teacher can teach something 
she doesn’t know herself. Unfortunately, it is almost universally assumed 
at schools of education that the teacher has already picked up, via ‘aca- 
demic’ courses, all she needs to know of the subjects she is to teach. 
Where there is some doubt on this score, the teacher-training institution 
offers a ‘professional content’ course which is remedial work pure and 
simple, and has nothing to do with the methods program. Meanwhile, 
the academic professors assume that more advanced courses in mathe- 
matics or history will by themselves improve a teacher’s efficacy in pre- 
senting elementary or secondary material. 

“Both assumptions are false. The ‘special methods’ course which looks 
at the teaching of reading and writing in terms of mental health and 
leadership to one side, and crayons versus primary pencils on the other, 
will not help teachers to handle the very profound difficulties children 
face in relating themselves to written language. The English department’s 
course in Restoration comedy may be in itself an excellent course, but 
its potency in preparing excellent teachers is at best dubious. 

“What future teachers need, and cannot now find, is the course which 
attempts to explore the profound aspects of the deceptively simple 
material they are going to teach, which analyzes case by case the types 
of difficulty that children find in approaching such material, which sug- 
gests tools and techniques and methods of presentation that may help 
children overcome the difficulties. The elementary teacher, for example, 
needs a solid grounding in linguistics and number theory as they relate 
to the teaching of reading and writing and arithmetic. The foreign-lan- 
guage teacher needs a knowledge of phonetics and the physiology of sound 
production, and a technique for creating questions which force children 
to make up their own answers in the language they are studying. The 
history teacher needs close acquaintance with the different ways of 
organizing the study of specific events and the shadows they cast, plus 
bibliographies, textbook analyses, devices which seem to help children 
organize for themselves the grand pattern in which to place the events 
they study. The physics teacher must know the history of his subject, the 
processes of discovery, which aspects of secondary-school science study 
are pregnant with possibilities and which are mere background matter. 
And ... all teachers can benefit by programing some lessons on Skinner's 
‘teaching machine’ to find out what it is that their presentation of new 
material actually conveys to children. 

“Only after such work has been done is the teacher ready to move to 
that higher level of effectiveness where she teaches children, not subjects: 
to that confidence of quality which enables her to be silent in class and 
let the children get their work done. Her task (and few people, even 
in the teaching community, fully realize its difficulty) is to provoke, to 
understand and to answer the questions of children. Surely her training 
should be directed toward the accomplishment of that task. Until the 
difficulties of the work in the teacher training program begin to approach 
the difficulty of teaching itself, there can be little hope for substantial 
improvement in the schools. 
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“It is the understanding of the true challenge and difficulty of teaching, 
not the propaganda about national needs and public service, which will 
draw first-class people to the trade and convince the community that 
the schools are worth the money first-class people cost. Teacher training 
must become intellectually respectable before teachers as a group receive 
community respect... . 


WHERE WE STAND 


“The fact is that education does improve, slowly, discontinuously, over 
long periods of time. Ways are found to teach children material that 
their parents could not leam—and then, surprisingly, it becomes easy 
to teach this once-difficult material to the children’s children. The process 
is cumulative, and can be reversed only by great natural disaster. It 
builds on teaching method, on the piecemeal discovery of specific pro- 
cedures which reveal the world to the child in such a way that he can 
successfully employ his own powers of learning. 

“The forward motion is slow, and difficult to see over so short a time- 
span as a generation. But there is an unimaginable gap between today’s 
high-school senior and the learned men of the seventeenth century who 
could not multiply or divide, or the savants of the eighteenth century who 
were so grossly superstitious about the human body and its ailments. 
Though he is less well informed about the languages, literature and 
history of the Mediterranean Basin, the college entrant today knows more 
about the world at large and the forces that make it than highly educated 
people could claim to know as recently as the mid-nineteenth century. 
He may even know . . . that he is very ignorant. 

“The accomplishment is that of the schools and the teachers who 
work in them. It is nowhere near large enough, of course—but teachers 
know that. Their drive to self-improvement is endless, and sometimes 
successful. In a sense it is unfair for the communities to go questing for 
excellence, with a yoicks and a tally-ho and a drink at the end. Excellence 
cannot be produced in the high schools any more than sanctity in the 
theological schools. In another sense, however, society must ask the 
impossible of teachers. “The pupil who is never required to do what he 
cannot do,’ John Stuart Mill once wrote, ‘never does what he can do.’ 
The statement holds true for the teacher as well as the pupil. In the effort 
to do their work better than they think they can, people acquire com- 
petence; and excellence is nothing more than the most precious by- 
product in the large-scale production of competence.” (The Schools) 


WHO CONTROLS THE SCHOOLS? 


Mrs. Sexton is an assistant professor of educational sociology at New 
York University. 

Our schools are “reflections of the social class system in the outside world 
and in some sense the creators and guardians of this system.” 

Technically, schools are controlled by school boards and school admin- 
istrators. But both school boards and school administrators are much 
influenced by other groups—teachers, parents, and newspapers. 

For every 100 students, a survey in a midwest industrial city showed, 
there were 73.8 parents who belonged to elementary school parent 
organizations in the highest income group as compared with 10.1 for 
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the lowest income grouping. “It is the parents in the upper-income groups 
who have close contact with the schools through parent organizations, 
while those in lower-income groups usually have no contact at all... . 
Upper-income parents frequently consult with teachers, counselors, the 
school principal, the superintendent, and even school-board members 
about their children and school affairs. Lower-income parents seldom 
talk with any of these people. .. . They usually don’t have the confidence 
or ‘know-how’ for this.” 

Teachers, in the past, have come in overwhelming proportions from 
middle- and upper-income groups. Recent studies show more are now 
coming from lower-income backgrounds. But the proportion from unskilled 
laboring families is still far below the proportion of such workers in the 
population. What is more behavior-determining than class origin, how- 
ever, is the class orientation of teachers. One comparison of teachers’ atti- 
tudes with those of other occupational groups reveals that teachers are 71 
per cent conservative, while urban labor is only 29 per cent conservative. 

“What does this conservatism have to do with the kind of treatment 
given students in schools? Sometimes, nothing; usually, a great deal. In 
this author’s experience, teachers with a conservative bias are not likely 
to recognize the claims of lower-income groups to equal educational 
opportunity; they are not likely to recognize their need for special treat- 
ment; they are much less likely to understand lower-income students and 
much more likely to take offense at their behavior and to favor students 
from upper-income groups.” 

School board members come in overwhelming proportions from upper- 
income groups and are engaged mostly in business and _ professional 
occupations. Members of minority groups are rarely elected, though this 
is changing in some major urban centers. One typical city is highly 
unionized but there are no representatives of organized labor on the school 
board. Membership on school boards is generally a nonpaying job, and 
board meetings are often held during working hours, a factor discouraging 
low-income group participation. 

“School boards generally are ‘nonpartisan.’ Oddly enough, it usually 
turns out in ‘nonpartisan’ elections that conservatives get elected to office 
in disproportionately large numbers.” School board elections are frequently 
held in the spring, when other public offices are not contested. Typically, 
only a very small “conservative” minority of the electorate—generally less 
than 10 per cent—participates. 

“Lower-income individuals and organizations have not shown much 
interest in school board elections, regarding them often as of rather minor 
importance compared with ‘political’ elections. This is probably directly 
attributable to the generally unsatisfactory experiences lower-income 
groups have had in school and to the sense of alienation that has resulted 
from these experiences.” 

Newspapers have a much more direct influence on school policy than 
do many citizen organizations. School personnel—school board members, 
teachers and school administrations—are frequently sensitive to news- 
paper criticism, frequently reversing position on education matters because 
of editorial attack. 

“The daily papers . . . are politically conservative. In public state- 
ments of educational policy, in their attitudes toward underprivileged 
children, delinquency, money expenditure, taxes, education of the ‘gifted, 
they speak almost exclusively for upper-income groups. And school admin- 
istrators have seemed to be noticeably quick to follow their lead.” 
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Henry Saltzman 


Ultimately, however, it is the school board that has authority in school 
affairs. “Since school systems tend to be cast in their image, it would 
seem that the first step in a program to improve education for lower- 
income children would be to elect board members who are aggressively 
interested in the problems of underprivileged groups.” (Education and 
Income) 


SCHOOLS FOR GRAY AREAS 


Mr. Saltzman is a program specialist on the Great City and Gray Area 
Program of the Ford Foundation. 


“The roots of the problems of people living in the core and gray areas 
of our cities reach to the bedrock of our social problems—poverty, poor 
housing, prejudice, delinquency, transiency, family and neighborhood 
disorganization. In the array of services and institutions seeking to improve 
the quality of living in these urban depressed areas, the centrality, if 
not primacy, of the schools is clear. .. . 

“The public schools, therefore, are one of the most strategically placed 
staging areas from which to mount vigorous, comprehensive and pre- 
ventive programs to achieve the maximum development of much of the 
human potential lying dormant and unchallenged in our urban slums and 
gray areas.” 

We must recognize that “while we have one board of education in 
our cities, we have two school systems, or perhaps more accurately, two 
communities of schools. One of these communities consists of what I shall 
call the steady schools—steadily attended by children who are steadily 
improving their learning performance and who are steadily supported 
by parents who, in turn, steadily adhere to American middle-class stand- 
ards. For such a community of schools, learning is the first order of 
business. 

“The second community of schools is the one rapidly expanding in 
our core and gray areas. In these schools we find high rates of pupil 
transiency (as much as 100 per cent in some), large numbers of students 
performing considerably below grade level in reading and arithmetic, 
serious classroom behavior problems, a variety of health problems affect- 
ing learning capacities, very high dropout rates, large numbers of sub- 
ject failures, poorly motivated pupils, many emotionally disturbed pupils. 
Among the families of these children we find large numbers of broken 
homes, chronically unemployed fathers, high disease rates, large families 
living in the poorest housing facilities, low educational levels, and high 
adult and infant mortality rates. These conditions are the by-products 
of impoverished neighborhoods, disorganized and voiceless in the urban 
community, ripe for demagoguery, and alienated from many of the politi- 
cal and welfare institutions able to help. 

“So long as we continue to plan for both of these communities of schools 
as if they were one, we shall, I submit, continue to play a game of edu- 
cational charades and we shall continue to be frustrated because these 
schools do not conform to the desired mold. Therefore, I believe it is 
legitimate for schoo] planners and administrators to go beyond the tra- 
ditional programs and operate with a different set of priorities if we 
are ever to move forward with the serious and difficult business of train- 
ing the minds of lower-class, deprived children. 

“What I should like to see is the decision on the part of boards of 
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education to make all ‘gray area’ schools—new, old, and those still to 
be built—into true community schools. 

“To do this would involve the active participation of four major groups 
of urban agencies—the board of education, the housing and redevelopment 
authority, the people serving agencies which expend public funds in 
the gray areas, and the health and welfare council.” 

Out of the cooperation of these four groups we might, hopefully, 
expect to have schools built “which would have facilities open and avail- 
able for use by social agencies, health agencies, and interested citizen 
groups on a seven-days-a-week, twelve-months-a-year basis.” We might 
even develop, as a result of the growth of cooperation among neighbor- 
hood agencies, a new breed of “generalists” among social workers. And, 
we might “develop a neighborhood ‘bias’ rather than an agency bias. 

“The challenge is blunt, clear, and direct. It speaks to the long-standing 
fact of fractionalized, diffused, overlapping, uncoordinated, competitive, 
and wasteful social welfare efforts which characterize our cities in both 
the public and private sector. 

“What we must strive for is a new peak of efficient use of money, stra- 
tegic deployment of staffs, imaginative program planning, and integra- 
tion of effort of the public and private sector. As the schools move forward 
in the improvement of the education of the children of the gray areas, 
we fervently hope that this effort will mesh with other programs in a 
sustained, efficient and productive partnership.” (“The Great Cities School 
Improvement Program,” Address, National Conference on Social Welfare, 
Minneapolis, May 15, 1961) 


A POLICY FOR FOREIGN EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


The co-author of Looking Glass for Americans: A Study of the Foreign 
Students at the University of Pennsylvania raises questions about our 
attitude toward the 35,000 foreign students in the U.S. 


“First, is a foreign student as an entity, solely apart from his personal 
purposes, an instrument of our foreign policy, or should we assume, 
though inevitably an instrument of national objectives, that our primary 
interest is in the furtherance of the student’s educational experience? 

“Second, should we consider establishing certain national guidelines for 
admissions officers and foreign student advisors, as well as for private 
groups offering scholarships, which would develop a more effective selec- 
tion process as well as planning for the foreign student’s orientation and 
existence during his stay in the United States? 

“Third, should we consider the needs and current problems of the home 
country together with individual needs and capacities as a joint basis 
for selection? Should a student from an emerging country come to the 
United States to study Chaucer or political science if the former is not 
essential and the latter could be studied as well at home? Should an under- 
graduate be encouraged to come or be admitted when it is recognized 
that his studies, if graduate work is to be included, will take him away 
from his country for approximately seven years? Should students from 
emerging countries come to take advanced studies when it is well known 
that the newly acquired skills cannot possibly be used in the home country 
for many years? Shall we accept the qualified applicants knowing many 
will be misfits at home? Shall we, as we and our European allies often 
do, take many of the ablest young people, either graduate or undergradu- 
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ate, to study in a discipline which we know is already overcrowded at 
home and, as often as not, force them to return home to personal 
frustration? 

“Having asked these questions, we are immediately aware of the various 
possible patterns of answers. What might be an answer for one area 
and country might not have any specific applicability for another. Cer- 
tainly, where educational facilities are not available in quality or quantity, 
the American answer will always be for students to come here or for us 
to try to help them where they are... . 

“We would wish to give each foreign student skills which will be 
useful in the growth and development of his own country, as well as 
for himself as a human being. In particular, we are concerned with the 
70 per cent of our foreign student population coming from the emerging 
areas of the world. 

“The program may well be the single most important United States 
information program. It certainly increases understanding of the Ameri- 
can system. Hopefully, true understanding will lead to friendship. Exposure 
of the foreign student to our free and open society can suggest how he 
might adapt parts of the democratic experience to the circumstances and 
conditions of his own country. 

“The foreign student, however, is not likely to be much impressed 
with the democratic way of life unless it first gives him useful and appli- 
cable skills which will raise his standard of living and that of his country 
to decent levels. Inevitably, he sends home while he is here and will 
take home with him attitudes towards the United States which will influ- 
ence his behavior for the rest of his life. Inevitably also, a sizable propor- 
tion of these students will be members of elite groups at home. The 
impressive size of foreign student groups in other countries—both those 
friendly and those unfriendly to us—is evidence that others recognize the 
potency of this instrument. 

“The present process of selection is inadequate. Many come who never 
should have, and, in the end, they are a burden to themselves and to 
the colleges. If the American institution accepts an American only after 
intensive investigation of his suitability, how much more important this 
is for the foreign student! .. . 

“It is highly questionable whether limited resources are presently being 
used as well as possible by giving all the highest training. It may seem 
harsh to tell a man he cannot be educated as far as his abilities permit; 
it may actually be even harsher to train and accustom a man to a level 
of professional activity he can never hope to achieve at home in his life- 
time. Frustration in an occupation at a lower level than he is trained 
for makes most men useless even in that one... . 

“There must be more careful selection of all students. Only those 
should come, especially from the underdeveloped areas, who are prepared 
academically and physically for American training, have adequate English, 
are appropriately financed, and whose training will benefit not only them- 
selves but their countries as well. Every effort must be made to give prefer- 
ence to those students who are seriously interested in their own nations’ 
future. Young people should not be given a student visa as a hunting 
license. To improve immediately the selection process, traveling teams 
from American universities should visit every country each year to inter- 
view and evaluate applicants personally and to make on-the-spot 
recommendations. . . . 

“A greater percentage of women should be encouraged to come. It is 
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not without interest that, with the exception of Africa and the Middle 
East, the percentage of women from Europe, Asia, and Latin America 
is constant, despite the Western misconception that equality of the sexes 
is its invention and monopoly. . . . 

“Every effort must be made to increase the ratio of graduate to under- 
graduate students. Experience has shown over and over again that the 
graduate student is better able to achieve academic excellence for his own 
and, we hope, his nation’s benefit. . . . 

“An introduction to United States society and academic standards, at 
home or upon arrival, should be required. Ideally, every new foreign 
student should have had a one-week orientation before he leaves his 
country and several weeks in a center after his arrival... . 

“Only those who have adequate financial backing should be admitted. . . . 

“All students who seek training outside their own homelands should 
have a better opportunity to make the best selection of subject and 
locale. Since there are a minimum of 25,000 foreign students in Western 
Europe—10,000 in England alone—we should seek to establish coopera- 
tion in selection with them. Many European educators and university 
administrators have had long experience in the selection, needs, and 
acclimatization of foreign students. Private organizations, such as the 
British Council and the Alliance Francaise have long had representatives 
in the English- or French-speaking countries of Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa. We should work with them to help solve the over-all needs 
for education in these demanding areas. We should try not to compete 
with them for students for our respective institutions as if this were a 
cultural arms race... . 

“Much education of a less advanced nature is now being done in this 
country which could better, more effectively, and less expensively be 
done abroad. Suggestions for bringing 100,000 high school students to 
the United States simply make no sense. Even many undergraduates would 
be better off and their countries richer if they could study at home. To 
this end, existing schools in the underdeveloped areas should be helped 
to expand and improve, and, where required, new institutions should 
be established. ... 

“It is always difficult for us, as Americans, to make assumptions or 
recommendations which implicitly run counter to our own experience. 
We believe deeply in all aspects of individual freedom. In the face of 
the revolution of rising educational demands, neither we nor they can 
any longer afford, in the interest of freedom itself, the present casual 
and haphazard conduct of the American foreign student program. The 
magnitude of the problem is such that direct and forceful United States 
Government leadership is required. This leadership should work in two 
directions: In the first place, the United States Government should seek 
mutually satisfactory understandings with other governments as to who 
should come and for what purposes; secondly, the United States Govern- 
ment should enlist the cooperation of American institutions of higher 
learning for better defined and more specific and broader participation 
in the international educational exchange program. 

“This is not regimentation; this is asking for the leadership and coopera- 
tion which alone can attain the objectives which all free peoples seek in 
the limited time still at our disposal. It would be the greatest folly of 
all to minimize just how limited this time is.” (“Anatomy of the Problem: 
Who Should Come?” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May 1961) 
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MAKING ECONOMIC AID EFFECTIVE 


THE EDUCATIONARY 


The director of international studies at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, heads the first large-scale project to send teachers to Africa. 


R. Freeman Butts The major ways that one nation has historically reached out to another 
nation have been “the missionary, the military, the proprietary, the pleni- 
potentiary, and the emissary. These terms signify that the persons involved 
belong to a group whose members have common purposes or who are 
engaged in a particular kind of enterprise. Aside from the question 
whether or not these persons may have wrought good or ill in the past, 
their concern was principally for the values of the ‘sending’ group, not 
primarily for those of the receiving group... . 

“In all cases, in greater or lesser degree, the main purpose has been to 
promote the purposes of one’s own society, and, if need be, to do this no 
matter what [might] happen to the other society. 

“But the mood of the world is changing. We now begin to see the 
need for genuine cooperative efforts that cross national and cultural 
boundaries in order to aid the self-determining values of another society 
primarily for its own benefit. 

“All five motivations just mentioned have begun to respond in recent 
years to the realization that two-way cooperation among equals is more 
valuable to all concerned than one-way treatment that really gives prefer- 
ence to the giver or sender. The change has been especially notable in 
the missionary field where sectarian proselyting has often been subordi- 
nated to the goal of social improvement. Also, the proprietary motive has 
been modified as technical assistance and economic aid are coming to 
be viewed as instruments of genuine national development and stability 
for the receiving nation. 

“But, above all, the desirability of genuine cooperative efforts across 
national boundaries must apply in the field of education. Some excellent 
steps in this direction have been taken by various international agencies, 
by UNESCO, and by the United Nations. Thus there is mounting need 
for a new type of person trained for and engaged in the international 
educational enterprise, i.e., the “‘educationary,’ one who teaches others 
primarily for their benefit rather than for the benefit that may accrue 
to one’s own society. ... 

“The educational development of other nations must now be recog- 
nized as important in its own right, not simply as incidental to economic, 
political, or military aid. Indeed, I hope that we shall realize that edu- 
cational improvement itself is the most fundamental aspect of any people’s 
development and provides the foundation for all other economic, political, 
social, and cultural welfare. For a people that needs assistance in improv- 
ing itself the most fundamental assistance that can be given is that of 
the educationary.” (Address, Spring Conference of Eastern College Per- 
sonnel Officers, Williamstown, Mass., May 24, 1961. Available through 
Readers Service) 
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PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 


A businessman who is also publisher of Main Currents in Modern 
Thought and one of the founders of the Foundation for Integrative Educa- 
tion proposes using the full productive capacity of the U.S. and other 
nations to aid needy areas. 


“With half the world still starving, the immorality of restraining food 
production should by now have created a strong sense of national guilt. 
The frustrations of a bad policy are felt by all of us. The American people 
basically want a better way to handle this problem, but as of now they 
have not been able to devise one. The promised ‘Food for Peace’ crusade 
may alter this condition and liberate our farm policy from its inhibiting 
attachment to parity prices. 

“Our industrial output, which is consistently much lower than actual 
capacity, will not have the benefit of a ‘Products for Peace’ crusade 
and has no program supporting utilization of excess output. Production 
is maintained at levels determined by classical market conditions both 
here and abroad. There is certainly no extra stimulation to produce at 
maximum capacity. 

“Yet maximum capacity production offers the way out of a vast number 
of problems, not only in our commitment to needy nations but domestically 
as well. 

“Production at full capacity is feasible of attainment, but it requires 
an ability to override historic blockages which now tie production plan- 
ning to traditional standards. 

“The method proposed in this program for full capacity output is a 
dual system of production, one cycle of which will be used to meet 
normal market requirements, the other cycle to be used for the require- 
ments of needy nations. 

“In the first cycle, an enterprise participating in this program will 
maintain the necessary levels of production, within existing formal patterns 
of costing, to serve its traditional domestic and foreign markets. Standard 
accounting procedures will continue to be applied in this production cycle, 
in which overhead and other standard costs will be charged to the cost 
of production. 

“In the second cycle, the participating enterprise will assign its total 
excess capacity to produce products, stripped of the frills and trappings 
required for competition in normal markets, for distribution to under- 
developed areas. Such products are to be made to meet the psychological 
requirements of emerging nations, at a price they can meet, and at a 
profit to the company supplying them. Prices of products so destined 
for underdeveloped countries can be rolled back to include principally 
costs of direct labor and materials, and to exclude charges for general 
overhead, design, warehousing, selling, advertising, promotion, fancy 
packaging and like items. These charges can continue to be absorbed 
by the percentage of production earmarked to meet the demands of normal 
markets. 

“In addition to making products available at low cost to underdeveloped 
nations—in some instances as low as one fifth of normal cost—this system 
will increase the profitability of any enterprise adopting it. A company, 
for example, producing at a given time 70 per cent of rated capacity 
and which assigns the 30 per cent unused capacity to production for 
needy nations will manage this share of its output at ‘bargain’ costs 
enabling it to sell it at ‘bargain’ prices with a true profit. Full capacity 
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production, moreover, will make possible benefits in purchasing, labor 
utilization, plant efficiency and other elements which will beneficially 
affect the total cost of production. 

“Companies participating in this program should have agreements 
between management and labor which establish the conditions to insure 
the success of the program. 

“Appropriate safeguards can easily be erected against the dangers 
of a dual pricing system and the possibilities of black market operations. 
Products made for underdeveloped countries will be uniquely marked. 
A clear definition of eligibility should be made for the procurement of 
goods under this program. Proper policing can prevent the lower-priced 
products from affecting normal market structures. . . . 

“In addition to the need for producing at full capacity, the world’s 
requirements are so enormous that a continuous increase in capacity is 
one of the imperative targets. To increase capacity requires a constant 
replacement of production equipment by the most technologically ad- 
vanced substitutes.” Thus “the tax structure should be revised, permitting 
very rapid depreciation write-off of equipment used in production for 
underdeveloped countries. . .. An international pool of depreciated equip- 
ment should be established for delivery to underdeveloped countries, as 
second-hand tools and equipment. [See Current, April 1961, page 10, 
and May 1961, page 58.]... 

“As we conceive of this program as a ‘Products and Machinery for 
Peace’ crusade and as a method for our own continued growth, and, 
concerned as it is with the solution of mankind’s gravest problem, it 
would be futile to bind it to traditional forms of international payments. 
The distribution of products and machinery to underdeveloped nations is 
not part of a grant-in-aid program proposing stopgap solutions at random 
sore spots. It is a total, integrated program promising solutions in which 
the recipient underdeveloped nations, in the very act of receiving, will 
be catalyzing the advance of the industrialized nations to higher levels 
of technology. . . . 

“Currently the underdeveloped nations are rich in manpower, poten- 
tially the most productive resource of all. Conversion of this resource 
into an increasingly productive force will provide the ultimate means 
of payment for products and equipment. The capability of paying from 
future earnings will increase as the industrialization impetus drives on. 
Even in the short term, increased productivity in farming, mining and 
some industrial operations can produce net earnings out of which debts 
for the purchase of tools can be paid. 

“For the long term, there must be inherent in this program a pervasive 
faith in the desire and ultimate ability of the underdeveloped peoples to 
make good their debts. Supported by such a faith, a system of credits 
should be established that will enable needy nations to postpone payments 
for products and machinery in the form of labor and goods. To convert 
the promise of payment into current receipts it will be necessary to equip 
existing international banking institutions with an adequate revolving 
fund. For this fund, the present capital of the Intemational Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, the U. S. Export-Import Bank and the 
banking systems of Western Europe may well supply the means. Some 
of these institutions are not now using substantial parts of their resources. 
Added funds can be mobilized in the capital markets of the world if the 
institutions implementing the program continue to enjoy the confidence 
of financial communities. . . . 
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“The needy countries at the receiving end of this program can set 
up an exchange system in which consumer goods are traded with their 
own nationals for hours of labor contributed to natural resources exploita- 
tion, public works, educational institutions, and other construction projects. 
An underdeveloped country, for example, can purchase commodities 
under long-term credit made possible by this program. It can then sell 
these commodities to its people for their surplus hours of labor rated at 
prevailing wage scales. 

“By way of illustration, an item for which the country is charged $3, 
and in the normal markets sells for $12, may be exchanged for $6 worth 
of work assigned to a roadbuilding project, an assembly plant construc- 
tion or comparable capital developments. In this manner, basic wealth 
accumulations can be built up. Let us say, a volume of goods for which 
the country is charged $1 million may be exchanged for $2 million worth 
of labor poured into capital project. The gain in terms of national wealth 
is $3 million, together with a new capacity to produce goods or other 
values and at the same time provide a capital base for continuing credit. 
On a large scale, this process can bring about rising levels of consumption 
and larger accumulations of capital. In the long term, the compounding 
of national wealth by this means will make possible repayment of the 
country’s debt to the international credit agency. 

“While surplus labor hours can be used for public works, housing, and 
similar developments, they will also be available in volume for assign- 
ment to the erection of processing, assembly and manufacturing plants 
built around the equipment ‘sold’ from the machinery disposal pool. The 
formations set up around such equipment can be organized under credit 
systems devised in the recipient country. In all cases the principle is to 
transform the country’s manpower resources into productive wealth. 

“While the United States has the potential in resources, know-how 
and capital to carry a substantial burden of the program alone, rapid 
fulfillment of its material and moral aims can best be attained if all the 
industrialized nations participate. The program, therefore, proposes the 
organization of a central international body, within or outside the United 
Nations, to supervise its operations, set up the required structure of 
payments and credits, act as a central management counseling body and 
establish thorough research facilities. 

“Whether the program is wholly American or ideally international in 
sponsorship, its research adjuncts must be given high priority. Among 
their functions will be to research and design products that can be manu- 
factured in excess capacities and that are acceptable to recipients in 
needy nations; to research the potentials in developing areas that can 
be encouraged by selected types of industrial equipment; to research 
local market needs, labor skills, natural resources, and other areas of 
potential wealth. 

“The central organization will also have to face up to the widespread 
lack of machine orientation in the emerging nations and establish train- 
ing programs around works in progress or for installation in the planning 
stage. The rapid development of even marginal skills will make possible 
final assembly of many products produced in preliminary stages in the 
excess capacity of plants in the United States and elsewhere. Management 
know-how and the men who can teach it are exportable items and should 
be made available for assignment to needy nations as a basic phase of 
this program.” (World Economic Development: A Program for Utiliza- 
tion of Full Capacity Production. Available through Readers Service) 
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EMERGING AFRICA 


HOW THE NEW NATIONS LINE UP 


A research associate of the Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research sees the Congo as the litmus paper which determines the political- 
ideological affiliation of the new African nations. Mr. Good served as co- 
ordinator of President Kennedy’s Task Force report on Africa. 


There are “broad differences in African analyses of the Congo crisis. 
These differences, I think, reflect some of the forces that will help shape 
political developments on the continent in the opening years of the post- 
colonial era... . 

“A review of U.N. debates and recent African conferences discloses 
three clusters of African attitudes concerning the Congo. For want of 
better labels, it has become customary to call their exponents ‘radicals’ 
(Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco and the UAR), ‘conservatives’ (the former 
sub-Sarahan French states excluding Guinea, Mali and Togo) and 
‘moderates’ (Ethiopia, Liberia, Libya, Nigeria, Togo, Tunisia, Somalia 
and the Sudan). 

“The basic issues in the Congo crisis, around which these attitudes 
have formed, are four: Who is the ‘enemy’? What is the Congo? What 
role for the U.N.? And what about the problem of unilateral aid—or inter- 
vention, depending on one’s point of view? .. . 


The Radicals 


“To understand the position of the radicals concerning the Congo, and 
African developments in general, one must first understand the word 
‘neocolonialism’—for a complete world view attaches to it. In the radical 
ideology concerning neocolonialism, there are three tenets that especially 
concern us. The first is the notion of ‘pseudo-independence,’ or what 
Ghana’s President Kwame Nkrumah has called ‘clientele-sovereignty.’ 
This, he explained, is ‘the practice of granting a sort of independence by 
the metropolitan power, with the concealed intention of making the 
liberated country a client-state. .. .’ 

“The second tenet is capsuled in the term ‘Balkanization,’ which the 
radicals believe is the basic strategy of neocolonialists for maintaining 
pseudo-independent regimes. The colonial power fragments an area— 
the Congo, for example—into a number of small states. None is viable, 
so all must remain ‘clients’ of the former mother country. Balkanization 
is practiced not only on a country basis, but regionally and even conti- 
nentally to divide the new states from one another. . . . 

“If the African bloc has been fractured, it is the result, not of genuine 
internal divisions, but of ‘sabotage’ carried on by the colonial powers in 
order to wreck African ‘solidarity.’ In the radical view, the saboteurs 
have accomplices recruited from the colonized population. These are the 
‘stooges’ of the imperialist powers. A third tenet of the radical view deals 
with this ‘enemy within.’ Often, he is an unwilling puppet, the victim 
of a colonially corrupted mind... . 
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“Neocolonialism is the ‘enemy’. From this notion, the radical’s position 
on the other issues follows logically. Thus, the proper definition of the 
Congo: it is an embryonic state threatened with extinction by the Belgians 
and their neocolonialist allies who have ‘set Congolese fighting 
Congolese.” ... 

“For the radicals, the legitimacy of a postcolonial regime relates in part 
to its legal mandate; but even more, legitimacy relates to the regime’s 
credentials as a representative of genuine nationalism fighting against 
the intrigues of neocolonialism. . . . In this situation, the United Nations 
has only one possible function. It must place its resources at the disposal 
of the nationalist regime. . . . 

“The radicals have been accused of ‘intervention.’ But intervention, 
which is an illicit involvement of one sovereign state in the affairs of 
another, is meaningful only in the context of true international relations— 
relations, that is, between sovereign and equal members of international 
society. It is central to the radical view of African politics that no such 
international society now exists in Africa, nor can it come into existence 
until the plots of the neocolonialists have been exposed and defeated. 
Rather, Africa is seen as composed of a few ‘beachheads’ of genuine inde- 
pendence struggling to consolidate against an implacable foe. Surrounding 
these enclaves are vast areas, nominally independent to be sure, but still 
controlled in varying degrees by neocolonialist forces. These are what 
Ismael Touré of Guinea has called ‘regimes of surveillance’ as opposed to 
‘regimes of pure liberty.’ 

“Under Lumumba, the Congo had a fighting chance to frustrate the 
plots of imperialism. But the imperialists overwhelmed Lumumba. The 
Congo, except for Gizenga-land, came under the control of neocolonialist 
forces. A state controlled by neocolonialism is not a sovereign member 
of the international community at all. This being the case, one cannot 
speak of ‘intervention’ in the Congo. Rather, one must speak of the con- 
tinuation of the struggle of nationalism vs. colonialism on a new front. 
Pseudo-independence may change the form of the problem, but not 
the reality. ... 

“The questions raised by all this are intriguing, the more so because 
they would appear to apply to relations between the radicals and the 
many ‘conservative’ states of the former French empire. When does the 
postcolonial era really begin? When do the rules of the game change? 
Obviously the rules that obtain during the struggle for independence 
are one thing; the rules that govern relations between sovereign and 
equal members of international society are another. There is a tendency 
on the part of the radicals to assume that the rules do not change until 
Africa has established a position of strength independent of the former 
colonial powers; has thus annulled the plots of the neocolonialists; and 
has brought into being a true pan-African state. Until that end has been 
reached tactics that less radical minds might condemn as intervention 
or subversion remain perfectly fair game. 


The Conservatives 

“Unlike the radicals, who want to upset the status quo in emerging 
Africa, the former French sub-Saharan territories (barring Guinea, Mali, 
and Togo) want to preserve it. Rather than disrupt the ties with the 
former metropole, the conservatives wish to maintain them. Instead of 
developing Africa as an autonomous continent, beholden to no external 
force, they want their states to develop, at least for the present, in close 
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cooperation with Europe. In place of the radicals’ notion that the state 
system inherited from the colonial era is a form of Balkanization which 
does not provide an adequate or even a legitimate basis for relations 
among true African nationalists, the conservatives insist on the legitimacy 
of present boundaries—again, for the present. 

“These conservative states have achieved independence in amity with 
France. For the most part they do not question the propriety of main- 
taining civil order and technical services with extensive French help. 
One supposes therefore that the animus of the radical toward the former 
metropole is difficult for them to comprehend. (Only Ghana among the 
radicals does not share this animus.) . . . 

“For the conservative extremist (Cameroun and Congo-Brazzaville are 
the clearest examples), the real ‘enemy’ in the Congo situation is not 
Western imperialism but communism—the fountainhead of a new imperi- 
alism. Frequently these states simply take over the categories of the 
radicals but fill them with opposite content. It is Mr. Gizenga who is 
scored as a ‘colonialist puppet,’ with Soviet imperialists handling the 
strings. It is the radical state that suffers ‘independence on parole,’ having 
sold itself to the ‘rapacious’ Communist master. While the radicals speak 
of the conservatives as ‘imperialist stooges, the conservatives refer to 
the radicals as ‘Soviet satellites,’ Russia’s ‘African colonies,’ and ‘crypto- 
Communists.’ Thus does the Cold War infiltrate African squabbles despite 
the best intentions of the new states to keep it out. 

“For the radicals’ doctrinaire assertion that the Congo is, or must be 
made, one nation indivisible, the conservatives tend to stress its diversity. 
In place of the ‘inviolable principle’ of unity, they have emphasized 
‘reality.’ ... 

“If the radicals scored the U.N. Congo mission because it would not 
intervene enough, the conservatives have criticized the world organiza- 


tion because it intervened too much. While acknowledging the usefulness 
of the U.N. in preventing foreign intervention in the Congo, the conserva- 
tive states have stressed that the United Nations must not practice ‘pro- 
consulship’ (Senegal), that it ‘should keep its hands clean in respect of 


the problems of African internal politics, which are a family matter 
(Central African Republic), that it ‘can take no stand in the institutional 
crisis’ (Ivory Coast), and that it must take no action tantamount to dis- 
arming the troops of a sovereign state member of the United Nations as 
‘this would be a grave precedent indeed’ (Congo-Brazzaville). .. . 
“Both the radicals and the conservatives have lined up against the U.N. 
Both have said that the U.N. should get out of the Congo, or at least 
be restricted to a minimal role. The difference between radical and con- 
servative denunciations of the U.N. Congo Mission is this: the radicals 
are against the world organization because they believe it defends a 
wholly unsatisfactory status quo; the conservatives are hesitant about the 
U.N. because they believe it may act to upset a status quo that will permit 
a slow movement toward a settlement” favoring conservative interests. 


The Moderates 

“The African ‘moderates’ are the in-between group—whether for his- 
torical, ideological, or political reasons. Historically, Ethiopia and Liberia 
have remained aloof, though admittedly that is changing rapidly. For 
reasons of ideology, French-speaking Tunisia and Togo cannot identify 
with the French-speaking conservative groups; nor can the Sudan and 
Somalia for historical reasons. At the same time, political considerations 
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(and possibly ideological ones as well) prompt Tunisia, Togo and the 
Sudan to keep their distance from the radicals. Togo’s delicate relation- 
ship to Ghana demands this, as do the relationships of Tunisia and the 
Sudan to the UAR. Somalia has not as yet been drawn into the larger 
African arena mainly because its border problem with Ethiopia is its 
preoccupation. Nigeria is self-possessed, content with its size and its 
potential, and intent thus far on playing an independent role. Libya, like 
Morocco, is radical in its diplomatic discourse, but conservative at home. 
There is a tendency to reflect the UAR line, but Libya, unlike Morocco 
with its claim to Mauritania, has no compelling interest in sub- 
Saharan politics. 

“As compared with the two extremes, there is less emotional content 
to the judgments of the moderates about the Congo and greater inclina- 
tion to deal with the problem in terms of institutions and procedures 
rather than personalities and symbols. For the moderates, the problem 
of achieving order in the Congo presses slightly more heavily than does 
the concern to establish this group in power or prevent that group from 
ascendancy. The foregoing are not bald distinctions; they are nuances, 
but important nonetheless. 

“For the extreme radical and the extreme conservative, the ‘enemy’ 
in the Congo crisis has been defined simply—neocolonialism in the one 
case and communism in the other. The moderates, though there are great 
variations among them, tend to acknowledge that the situation 
is complex. .. . 

“As to the proper definition of the Congo, the moderates, more than 
either the radicals or conservatives, have tended to emphasize the legal 
environment of the problem. Their position has been closer to the radicals 
than to the conservatives for they have consistently demanded a unified 
Congo. But this has been the case not so much for reasons of doctrine 
(radical doctrine concerning the threat of ‘neocolonialism’ dictates a 
strong, unitarian regime), but because the law reads that way and because 
confederation, under the Tananarive formula for example, would end 
by tearing the country apart. That is to say, when moderates have insisted 
that ‘there must be no dismemberment of the Congo,’ they have tended 
to link that requirement, not with the problems of ‘neocolonialism’ or 
‘Balkanization,’ but with the ‘rule of law’ and the necessity to preserve 
in law the entity known as the Congo. With the exception of Togo, all 
have refused to ‘deal in personalities’; the moderates have remained neutral 
concerning the struggle for power within the Congo. .. . 

“Unlike the two polar positions, the moderates consistently have sup- 
ported the U.N. More and more, the U.N. operation in the Congo—the 
U.N. Force, the Conciliation Commission, and principal staff members 
of the U.N. Mission—has depended upon the moderate camp. . . . 

“As to the objectives of the U.N., the moderates again have been closer 
to the radicals than to the conservatives. The U.N. must support Congolese 
legal institutions, uphold the territorial integrity of the country, maintain 
order, and remove foreign military and political personnel not under the 
U.N. command. At the point of procedures, however, the radicals and 
moderates part company. While the radicals have insisted that the U.N. 
should be made an adjunct to the legitimate Congolese government, 
adding its force to that of the government in a campaign to unify the coun- 
try, the moderates have maintained the propriety of an independent posi- 
tion for the United Nations and consistently have opposed the use of force 
to alter the status quo.... 
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“Order, or at least the avoidance of civil war, has increasingly been 
given a higher priority by the moderates than the establishment or the 
consolidation of some particular regime. To cope with the problem of 
disorder, the moderates have urged strengthening the U.N. mandate. .. . 
In short, the moderates have been the U.N. enthusiasts in the Congo. Any- 
thing less than an expanded mandate for the U.N., they have argued, 
would perpetuate chaos and create a beachhead for great power (or small 
power) intervention. ... 


Deviant Ghana 

“Of all the deviations from the ‘core’ positions described above, that 
of Ghana is by all odds the most important and deserves a special word. 

“Ghana is fully in harmony with the radical position concerning the 
peril of neocolonialism and the requirements of an effective response to 
that danger. . . . However, as opposed to Guinea, Mali, and the UAR, 
Ghana frequently has exercised a restraining influence on radical attempts 
to terminate U.N. action in favor of direct intervention. In this respect, 
it has aligned itself with the moderates. . . . With the radicals, Ghana 
has kept one eye on the threat of neocolonialism; but, with the moderates, 
it has kept the other eye on the danger of the Cold War... . 

“Ghana’s formula for combining these incompatibles—multilateralism 
to guard against East-West intervention and vigorous support of the 
nationalist regime to defeat the ‘neocolonial plot’—has been the repeated 
demand for Africanization of the U.N. Command and Force.” According 
to Ghana’s President Nkrumah, “the U.N. Command should disarm and 
retrain the Congolese Army, using force if necessary; should release politi- 
cal prisoners; and should convene Parliament under U.N. auspices. 

“This is tantamount to an advanced form of U.N. trusteeship and has 
obvious similarities with the moderates’ advocacy of a strengthened U.N. 
mandate. But the Nkrumah plan would have Africans in full control, 
with the hope, no doubt, of enhancing the influence of the radicals in the 
conduct of U.N. affairs in the Congo. 


Fluid Politics 


“How significant are these differing attitudes on the basic issues in the 
Congo crisis? It is easy to exaggerate. Positions are in fact being moderated 
as the protracted conflict drags on. In the last round of votes in the 
General Assembly on April 15, radicals, moderates, and conservatives 
found themselves in the same camp respecting many of the proposals. . . . 

“The politics of postcolonial Africa are fluid. Positions are forming but 
they are not fixed. Only the position of the extreme radicals has substantial 
ideological content. The others are flexible and subject to change—some 
of them, we may be sure, to violent change. 

“At the same time, conservative, moderate, and radical tendencies are 
reflections of basic suppositions concerning the very nature of postcolonial 
politics: how to organize the postcolonial state; how to relate that state 
to the former metropole; how to effect a new system of international 
order to take the place of the now defunct colonial order. On these issues 
there are cleavages—some of them serious and deep. 

“In a speech before the General Assembly in the middle of April, Jaja 
Wachuku, head of the Conciliation Commission to the Congo and leader 
of the Nigerian delegation to the U.N., noted the existence of the three 
groups of African powers. ‘In the end,’ he said, ‘none of the three are 
powers at all. A house divided against itself cannot be effective. . . . If 
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we are going to speak effectively and act effectively in the United Nations, 
this is the time, because to the African states the Congo is a challenge. .. . 
We are responsible for whatever happens. I will not blame what you 
call the East or the West.’ 

“The Congo is indeed a challenge to the new states of Africa. There 
will be many more challenges before long. . . . But Wachuku is surely right. 
Primary responsibility resides now in African hands.” (“Four African Views 
of the Congo Crisis,” Africa Report, June 1961) 


WHAT SHOULD U.S. POLICY BE? 


Two specialists on Africa conclude that the U.S.—if it acts promptly— 
can play a creative role in the new Africa. Dr. Coleman is professor 
of political science and Director of the Institute of International and 
Foreign Studies—African Studies of the University of California, Los 
Angeles. Dr. Rosberg is assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


“In confronting the new Africa, America must formulate and articulate 
policy at three levels. For Africa as a whole, we must have a general policy, 
just as we have a general Asian, European or Latin-American policy. For 
each individual legal entity (sovereign state or colonial territory) we 
must also have a policy—not only because these are the entities with which 
we must deal under international law, but also because each has its own 
distinctive problems. 

“Finally, we must have regional policies. The regions are no longer 
‘French Africa’ or ‘British Africa.’ Africa is now divided between those 
countries under the actual or presumptive control of Africans (the 
twenty-seven independent and emergent African states) and those still 
under the control of Europeans (Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South 
Africa, the Portuguese provinces of Guinea, Angola and Mozambique)... . 

“What should be the elements of a new [U.S.] policy for Africa? First, 
there must be a positive declaration of our guiding principles. There are 
two basic principles under which all other aspects of our new policy can 
be subsumed: the principle of self-determination and the principle of 
sovereignty.” 

The following specific policies are suggested as consonant with these 
general principles: 

“1) Acceptance of African Neutralism. The declaration of a state's 
foreign policy is an act of sovereignty and must be respected as such. 
Our government has already accepted African neutralism; this should 
be reaffirmed. Given the general political trends in Africa, it would be 
unrealistic to press any African state to align itself publicly with the West. 
Indeed, it is to the advantage of Africa and the West in particular and 
of the world in general that, at this stage, Africa follow a neutralist 
course. If it is genuine, it constitutes a bulwark against undue Sino-Soviet 
influence. It also helps to minimize African involvement in the Cold War. 

“ieee great powers have agreed to the neutralization of buffer 
ar@s’and power vacuums; today such an East-West agreement about 
Africa, formal or tacit, would be a step towards disengagement and@telaxa- 
tion of tensions. Although the Sino-Soviet bloc may not cooperate, we 
should not by our actions intensify East-West rivalries in this vulnerable 
area. Furthermore, if an African state pursues a genuine neutralist policy 

its leaders are less vulnerable to extremist nationalist opposition. 
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“In accepting Africa’s neutralist orientation, we must recognize that 
on many international issues Africa’s new states will not support our posi- 
tion; indeed, they may from time to time vote with the Soviet Bloc. Some 
of the new states, for example, strongly support the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations, not necessarily because of any pro-Com- 
munist leaning on their part, but because its exclusion appears to them 
to be unwarranted and deterimental to the achievement of such objectives 
as disarmament and international control of the atom. Neutralism does 
not mean their abstention on Cold War issues; it simply means an inde- 
pendent foreign policy. If we respect their sovereignty, we must respect 
their right to differ with us. Above all, consistent support for us on all 
issues should not be a condition for friendly relations and equality of treat- 
ment in foreign aid. 

“2) Acceptance of Diversified Dependency. The tendency for African 
leaders to move from a state of dependence on a single foreign power to 
one of dispersion of their foreign involvements . . . is, of course, the logical 
consequence of a policy of neutralism. It enhances their security and maxi- 
mizes their external aid; it also serves to provide a sense of psychological 
independence. .. . 

“3) Tolerance of Variant Forms of Government and Economy. The 
general trend in African states is towards one-party regimes and state- 
controlled economies. There is also a general leftward drift in ideology, 
and a near-universal support for the concept of a socialist state. There 
are many explanations for this orientation, but one that stands out above 
all others is that strong government during the transitional period is 
regarded as a requisite for nation-building and rapid modernization. The 
similarities to Communist regimes are obvious, but African leaders ration- 
alize and defend their use of authoritarian forms and techniques in terms 
of a peculiarly African pattern of development. 

“Whatever the causes or explanations may be, however, these are the 
governments with which we must deal. We must also remember that each 
sovereign state has the right to determine its own form of government 
and economy. . . . 

“Emergent Africa is still in the process of sorting itself out, of setting 
up and testing new institutions, and of seeking forms of government appro- 
priate to the circumstances it confronts. Without foregoing our right 
to render moral judgment on authoritarian excesses, we must at this stage 
demonstrate tolerance and understanding regarding these trends in Africa. 
We must above all refrain from making premature judgments. Our contri- 
bution should be positive—to help African leaders to create conditions 
which will facilitate the growth of free institutions and public liberties. 

“4) Support for Full Participation in the United Nations. The new 
African states are not fully represented, in proportion to their number, in 
several aspects of United Nations activities: the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, the secretariats and technical staffs of the specialized agencies, the 
International Court of Justice, and the Security Council. Such under- 
participation is due in part to their recent admission as members, and 
in part to the extremely limited number of Africans technically qualified to 
perform many of the specialized tasks involved. . . . The United Nations 
Secretariat is predominantly, or at least disproportionately, Western. Thus, 
if African confidence in the United Nations is to be preserved, the United 
States should take the initiative to ensure greater African participation 
in all agencies and organs. Regularized African representation on the 
Security Council and International Court of Justice should be sought, 
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and specialized training programs should be inaugurated to increase 
African representation in the secretariats.” 

5) Official Criticism of Residual Colonialism. We must “consistently 
oppose residual European colonialism and racialism in Africa. Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson’s dramatic vote in the U.N. Security Council for investi- 
gation of the disorders in Portuguese Angola was a good beginning, but 
we must follow it up. The problems of transition in these colonial systems 
are complex and delicate, and we should help in every way possible to 
facilitate the needed adjustments—but we should also declare our moral 
position in unequivocal terms. . . . 

“We should take a reserved and noncommittal position regarding the 
future of the Central African Federation, affirming our support of the 
principles of self-determination and majority rule. Through diplomatic 
channels, we should inform the government of the Federation and of 
Southern Rhodesia that we will not support the Federation unless it is 
reconstituted along lines that clearly have the support of the African peo- 
ples, and that we would look with profound disfavor upon any attempted 
union, under any form, between Southern Rhodesia and the Union of 
South Africa. These warnings should be accompanied by a firm assurance 
of our support for economic development of the area and for the pro- 
tection of minority rights. Regarding the Union of South Africa, we should 
take an emphatically stronger position in the United Nations against 
apartheid and insist that Southwest Africa be placed under the trusteeship 
of the United Nations. 

“We must also make a far heavier commitment of our resources to 
African educational and economic development. During 1959, all of Africa 
received only 3 per cent of our total foreign aid. New programs of assist- 
ance have been launched, and larger-scale forms of assistance are now 
being planned, but the needs are both great and urgent. A greatly expanded 
effort is required. 

“In allocating aid and in developing collaborative development programs 
with African states, we are confronted with the question whether we 
should give preferential treatment to the more conservative pro-Western 
states as opposed to the more radical states, with which our relations 
have at times been strained. This raises, of course, the more general ques- 
tion whether we should choose sides at this time among the several com- 
peting African groups. The consensus of most sensitive and informed 
observers is that a policy of differential treatment would be most unwise. 
It would not only deepen the cleavages among these groups but would 
inevitably push the more radical states into closer alliance with the Sino- 
Soviet block. Moreover, there is evidence that the radical states represent 
the ‘wave of the future’ in Africa and that other new states will join 
their ranks. Thus, rather than censuring and opposing them, we should 
seek to identify ourselves with the dynamism of which they are the 
principal carriers. 

“The promotion of African unity should be one of our major objectives. 
We should continue to give strong encouragement to interstate economic 
cooperation, to wider political associations, and to the development of 
regional machinery, such as an Organization of African States, for the 
resolution of intra-African disputes. The latter should be made primarily 
an African responsibility. Every effort should be made to bring about 
a reduction in intra-African tensions and the formation of a broader 
consensus among Africa’s leaders.” (New Perspectives on Sub-Saharan 
Africa, an Elmer Davis Memorial pamphlet) 
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THE EVOLVING UNITED NATIONS 


THE ROLE OF THE NEUTRAL MAN 


In a recent interview with Walter Lippmann, Nikita Khrushchev de- 
clared that while there are neutral nations, there are no neutral men. In 
an address clearly intended to take up Khrushchev’s challenge, the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations explains and defends the role of the 
neutral man, the international civil servant. 


“The responsibilities of the Secretary-General under the Charter cannot 
be laid aside merely because the execution of decisions by him is likely to 
be politically controversial. The Secretary-General remains under the 
obligation to carry out the policies as adopted by the [Security Council 
and the General Assembly]; the essential requirement is that he does this 
on the basis of his exclusively international responsibility and not in the 
interest of any particular state or group of states. 

“This presents us with this crucial issue: Is it possible for the Secretary- 
General to resolve controversial issues on a truly international basis with- 
out obtaining the formal decision of the organs? In my opinion and on 
the basis of my experience, the answer is in the affirmative; it is possible 
for the Secretary-General to carry out his tasks in controversial political 
situations with full regard to his exclusively international obligation under 
the Charter and without subservience to a particular national or ideological 
attitude. This is not to say that the Secretary-General is a kind of delphic 
oracle who alone speaks for the international community. He has available 
for his task varied means and resources. 

“Of primary importance in this respect are the principles and purposes 
of the Charter which are the fundamental law accepted by and binding 
on all states. Necessarily general and comprehensive, these principles and 
purposes still are specific enough to have practical significance in concrete 
cases. 

“The principles of the Charter are, moreover, supplemented by the 
body of legal doctrine and precepts that have been acceptd by states gen- 
erally, and particularly as manifested in the resolutions of UN organs. In 
this body of law there are rules and precedents that appropriately furnish 
guidance to the Secretary-General when he is faced with the duty of 
applying a general mandate in circumstances that had not been envisaged 
by the resolution. 

“Considerations of principle and law, important as they are, do not of 
course suffice to settle all the questions posed by the political tasks en- 
trusted to the Secretary-General. Problems of political judgment still 
remain. In regard to these problems, the Secretary-General must find 
constitutional means and techniques to assist him, insofar as possible, in 
reducing the element of purely personal judgment. In my experience I 
have found several arrangements of value to enable the Secretary-General 
to obtain what might be regarded as the representative opinion of the 
organization in respect of the political issues faced by him. 

“One such arrangement might be described as the institution of the 
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permanent missions to the United Nations, through which the member 
states have enabled the Secretary-General to carry on frequent consulta- 
tions safeguarded by diplomatic privacy. 

“Another arrangement, which represents a further development of the 
first, has been the advisory committee of the Secretary-General, such as 
those on UNEF and the Congo, composed of representatives of govern- 
ments most directly concerned with the activity involved, and also repre- 
senting diverse political positions and interests. These advisory commit- 
tees have furnished a large measure of the guidance required by the 
Secretary-General in carrying out his mandates relating to UNEF and 
the Congo operations. They have provided an essential link between the 
judgment of the executive and the consensus of the political bodies. 

“Experience has thus indicated that the international civil servant may 
take steps to reduce the sphere within which he has to take stands on 
politically controversial issues. In summary, it may be said that he will 
carefully seek guidance in the decisions of the main organs, in statements 
relevant for the interpretation of those decisions, in the Charter and in 
generally recognized principles of law, remembering that by his actions 
he may set important precedents. Further, he will submit as complete 
reporting to the main organs as circumstances permit, seeking their guid- 
ance whenever such guidance seems to be possible to obtain. Even if all 
of these steps are taken, it will still remain, as has been amply demon- 
strated in practice, that the reduced area of discretion will be large enough 
to expose the international Secretariat to heated political controversy and 
to accusations of a lack of neutrality.” 

The word “neutrality” is ambiguous in such a context. “It is obvious 
from what I have said that the international civil servant cannot be 
accused of lack of neutrality simply for taking a stand on a controversial 
issue when this is his duty and cannot be avoided. But there remains 
a serious intellectual and moral problem as we move within an area 
inside which personal judgment must come into play. Finally, we have 
to deal here with a question of integrity or with, if you please, a question 
of conscience. 

“The international civil servant must keep himself under the strictest 
observation. He is not requested to be a neuter in the sense that he has 
to have no sympathies or antipathies, that there are to be no interests which 
are close to him in his personal capacity or that he is to have no ideas or 
ideals that matter for him. However, he is requested to be fully aware 
of those human reactions and meticulously check himself so that they are 
not permitted to influence his actions. This is nothing unique. Is not every 
judge professionally under the same obligation? 

“If the international civil servant knows himself to be free from such 
personal influences in his actions and guided solely by the common aims 
and rules laid down for, and by the organization he serves and by recog- 
nized legal principles, then he has done his duty, and then he can face 
the criticism which, even so, will be unavoidable. As I said, at the final 
last, this is a question of integrity, and if integrity in the sense of respect 
for law and respect for truth were to drive him into positions of conflict 
with this or that interest, then that conflict is a sign of his neutrality and 
not of his failure to observe neutrality—then it is in line, not in conflict 
with his duties as an international civil servant. 

“Recently, it has been said, this time in Western circles, that as the 
international Secretariat is going forward on the road of international 
thought and action, while member states depart from it, a gap develops 
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between them and they are growing into being mutually hostile elements; 
and this is said to increase the tension in the world which it was the 
purpose of the United Nations to diminish. From this view the conclusion 
has been drawn that we may have to switch from an international Secre- 
tariat, ruled by the principles described in this lecture, to an intergovern- 
mental Secretariat, the members of which obviously would not be supposed 
to work in the direction of an internationalism considered unpalatable to 
their governments. Such a passive acceptance of a nationalism rendering 
it necessary to abandon present efforts in the direction of internationalism 
symbolized by the international civil service—somewhat surprisingly re- 
garded as a cause of tension—might, if accepted by the member nations, 
well prove to be the Munich of international cooperation as conceived 
after the First World War. To abandon or to compromise with principles 
on which such cooperation is built may be no less dangerous than to 
compromise with principles regarding the rights of a nation. In both cases 
the price to be paid may be peace.” (“The International Civil Servant 
in Law and Fact,” Convocation Address, Oxford University, May 30, 1961) 


AN INTERNATIONAL TAX? 


A professor of Latin-American history at Columbia University proposes 
an independent source of income for the world organization. 


“As long as the U. N. depends for its income on the budgetary assign- 
ments of individual nations, it will always face the possibility of bank- 
ruptcy and will always be hampered in carrying out its tasks. 

“Russia will not support the U. N. for one or another reason, other 
nations will either follow Russia or have no means out of which to pay 
their dues, and it is perfectly conceivable that even in the United States 
the Congress may some day for purely internal political reasons refuse to 
vote dues to the U. N. 

“The U. N. requires the development of an independent source of in- 
come free from the possibility of interference from any one state. The idea 
that has run through my mind is the following: 

“The U. N. obviously cannot tax a state against its will and has no way 
of collecting dues allocated to any one state if they are not paid. The source 
of income, therefore, to be secure must be beyond the means of inter- 
ference from any one state, and independent of the internal political dif- 
ferences which may influence the voting of the national budget. 

“My proposal is that the U. N. tax every ship sailing from one national 
port to the port of another nation, every plane engaged in international 
travel, every letter from one country to another, every international cable, 
every passport required to enter a country, every health certificate de- 
manded in international travel, etc. 

“If the nations within the U. N. would agree on the proposal, a tax 
could be laid, I presume, on the basis of tonnage of every ship in inter- 
national trade which would be automatically collectible upon its entrance 
in any foreign port. The same would be true of an airplane, and no letter 
or telegram could be delivered in international communication unless it 
carried the U. N. stamp. 

“One of the advantages of this proposal would be that all nations would 
have to contribute to this tax in proportion to their international com- 
munications and commerce. Finally, it would have the merit of being 
automatically enforcible.” (Letter to The New York Times, Apr. 27, 1961) 
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Albert O. Hirschman 


EMERGING LATIN AMERICA 


CAN WE BUY SOCIAL JUSTICE? 


A professor of international economic relations at Columbia University 


questions the social effect of President Kennedy's “Alliance for Progress” 
with Latin America. 


“It is gratifying to see the policy of our government array itself frankly 
and openly alongside the forces making for social progress in Latin 
America. But if we care for the attainment of what we are after, we ought 
to recognize that with this new policy we are entering uncharted territory. 
Unlike the Russians, we do not have much experience in promoting social 
change abroad... . 

“How shall we judge whether a country is taking sufficiently bold steps 
in the direction of social justice to be entitled to aid? How are we to 
gauge whether a given program is likely to achieve adequate progress in 
eliminating ingrained patterns of exploitation? Progressive legislation has 
frequently been meaningless or blissfully unenforced in Latin America. 
Moreover, certain types of social justice may have been overdone. There 
is much evidence, for example, that Cuba’s very ambitious social-security 
legislation of the pre-Castro era had created rigidities that seriously re- 
tarded the industrial development of that island. 

“A given set of measures may be considered likely to result in a more 
equitable distribution of income, but the decisive question, however 
elusive may be the answer, remains: will these measures be adequate to 
lessen the feeling of social injustice? 

“Obviously we have neither the intellectual tools nor the time to make 
such evaluations; we will have to be content with the more modest goal 
of enhancing the attention that the governments of Latin America are 
giving to the main social causes of discontent in their countries. Perhaps 
the knowledge that financing is to be available for projects in the ‘social’ 
areas will indeed stimulate their interest. But here the utmost alertness 
will be required, since a government that does not of itself have the 
impulse to undertake real reforms will find it only too easy to invent a 
variety of projects (e.g., ambitious colonization schemes in faraway 
jungle lands) that lend themselves to the massive expenditure of aid but 
are designed to evade rather than to attack the country’s real social evils. 

“Thus we may be in a dilemma: if a country has the will to improve 
the condition of its lower classes, the proffered funds may not be needed, 
while if such a determination is lacking, the offer of funds will not in 
itself create it. In all our foreign aid ventures, we bank on the existence 
of an intermediate type of situation: a government is presumed to be 
teetering on the edge of taking a step in the right direction, but can over- 
come the resistances and ensuing difficulties only if it obtains control of 
additional funds. 

“The chances of foreign aid making a difference in this fashion vary. 
For example, foreign aid is likely to increase the total amount of invest- 
ment, although usually not on a dollar-for-dollar basis. Under present 
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procedures, it is also likely that foreign grants and loans will lead to a 
somewhat more careful technical and economic analysis of projects than 
would otherwise take place. But the likelihood that foreign aid will play 
the decisive role in important areas of public policy such as tax and land 
reform is much smaller, especially since the prospect of receiving foreign 
aid has traditionally been one reason for which countries have been able 
to avoid and postpone harsh decisions of fiscal discipline. 

“Our new policy raises even more bothersome questions. Let us assume 
that it is successful; would there not then be something distasteful to the 
Latin Americans about our having financed social justice for them? Re- 
ceiving gifts always makes for emotional strains. But it is far less hurtful 
to pride and dignity to accept food and machines from the ‘richest nation 
in the world’ than to risk being beholden to it for such intangible and 
invaluable achievements as independence, or social progress, or cultural 
advance. Some of those Latin Americans who have long been struggling 
to make their countries better places to live in will receive our new policy 
with mixed feelings at best... . 

“Clearly, the new administration seeks to change the image of the 
United States that has long prevailed in Latin America. According to this 
image our concern with the area is inspired by strategic and selfish 
economic considerations. Furthermore, we are supposed to be allied 
everywhere with big business and big landowners. 

“A change of this image is indeed desirable, but there is some question 
whether we can realistically aim at becoming, by a few ringing proclama- 
tions and the disbursement of some funds, the patron saint of the Latin- 
American social revolution. 

“To attain the good relations we aim at, it might be more dignified and 
more effective if we tried first of all to destroy the old image by such 
practicable measures as turning the Panama Canal over to a hemisphere- 
wide organization; working out a mutually satisfactory status for our 
private investments, including gradual withdrawal where desired; and 
reducing obstacles to the imports of Latin-American products. 

“The giving of aid would then take its proper place as part of a policy 
designed to rebuild confidence and to overcome the prejudices and 
animosities that burden our relationship at present. Viewing aid in this 
perspective, we would emphasize our willingness to engage in numerous 
obviously useful cooperative tasks on the technical, local, regional, and 
national levels. In the course of the widespread cooperation that would 
ensue, we would have many opportunities to identify ourselves with land 
reform, low-cost housing, or other social-development projects. Such 
projects have been and are continuously being elaborated in many Latin- 
American countries. Thus far, we have not been able to help in their 
financing—and therefore have been without influence in shaping them— 
partly because our lending criteria called for loans that were ‘directly 
productive’ or because we vetoed the use of dollar loans for expenditures 
in local currency. 

“We should make it quite clear that these restrictions are a thing of the 
past and that we are prepared and indeed eager to make some contribu- 
tion in the ‘social development’ areas. But this is a far cry from the pre- 
tense of taking command of the fight for social justice in Latin America. 

“These misgivings about our new Latin-American policies may go back 
to one basic worry: the whole idea of a new alliance, be it even an 
‘alliance for progress,’ may not strike the right tone, given the prevailing 
mood of many influential intellectuals and policymakers of Latin America. 
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T. Graydon Upton 


They, like their Asian or African counterparts, are not interested in alli- 
ances with either us or the Russians. They want to chart an independent 
and somewhat unpredictable course between the two principal power 
blocs. They know, after all, that their bargaining power derives largely 
from not allying themselves definitively with either bloc. Moreover, they 
desperately want to find their own way to modernity and development. 

“Actually, there are perhaps more reasons for the new Latin-American 
leaders to seek an arm’s-length relationship with us than for the Asians or 
Africans. In this hemisphere we have long been the dominant power, and 
if the Latin Americans wish to have their share of the ‘winds of change,’ 
as they surely do, they will want to loosen the ties that bind them to us 
and look for new connections, not only with Western Europe and Japan 
but also with India and the new African states. If we seek to keep them 
too close to us, there is the danger that they may bounce much further 
away.” (“Second Thoughts on the ‘Alliance for Progress,” The Reporter, 
May 25, 1961) 


THE COST OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Mr. Upton, executive vice president of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, questions the adequacy of the $500 million provided for the “Alliance 
for Progress.” 


“With a rate of population growth of about 2.5 per cent Latin America 
by 1970 will have to support 250 million people and by the year 2000 
over 500 million people. This rapid rate of population growth means that 
an abnormal proportion of the population is below the age of productivity 
and in need of essential educational and other facilities. Today in a popu- 
lation of 200 million, there are 80 million Latin Americans less than 15 
vears old. The burden on social services created by this situation is tre- 
mendous and undoubtedly will require an increasing flow of foreign capital. 

“In the first half of the decade of 1950 foreign capital flow, official and 
private, into Latin America averaged $3.7 per person per annum. This 
amount rose sharply to $7.5 dollars per capita per annum in the second 
half of the decade. If we assume a population growth of 2.5 per cent, 
Latin America will need $17 billion in foreign capital in this decade merely 
to maintain the average per capita figure of external assistance and 
investment of the last half of the decade of 1950. This would not take 
into account any decline in the purchasing power of the dollar, nor would 
it take account of the possible deterioration in Latin America’s terms of 
trade. If we assume an increase of 33 per cent in the per capita support 
from abroad, or let us say a modest annual receipt of capital of $10 per 
person, Latin America would require almost $23 billion in the decade 
of the Sixties. 

“The need for foreign capital support also can be projected on the basis 
of the necessities for capital formation in the decade. If we assume a 
2 per cent growth in per capita income and a gradual increase in fixed 
capital formation in Latin America to 19 per cent of gross national product 
over the decade, we can arrive at requirement for foreign capital of $17.5 
to $22 billion. This percentage would be larger if we stipulated a growth 
in per capita income of 3 per cent per annum. Other techniques of pro- 
jection yield even higher figures.” (“The Inter-American Bank and the 
Alliance for Progress,” Address, The Society for International Development, 
Washington, D.C., Apr. 28, 1961) 
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August Heckscher 


THE CHALLENGE OF LEISURE 


Each month Current publishes a document that seems to the editors of 
outstanding interest. 

This month we publish verbatim extracts from “Leisure and the Individual 
in the United States,” a background paper by the director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund prepared for the second Corning Conference at Corning Glass 
Center, Corning, N.Y., May 18-20, 1961. The full text will be published next 
year by Harper & Brothers in a volume devoted to the conference. 


Not long ago we tended to begin our thinking in this area with the 
idea that contemporary America was recapturing a kind of leisure which 
existed in aristocratic societies or in classic ages; but . . . the more we 
tried to equate the leisure we saw about us with what we had read about 
in other ages, the less resemblance there seemed to be between the two. 
The result was widespread discouragement, and a tendency to disparage 
many aspects of American life. 

The way out of this discouragement is to recognize that we had gained 
something more modest than leisure, but nevertheless of value. The 
free time which has been given to the citizens in growing abundance 
—time away from job—is by itself an immense boon, not to be mini- 
mized because it falls short of making us all into philosophers, sages or 
artists. ... 

In playing down the more ambitious and abstract concepts of leisure 
and concentrating our attention on free time . . . we may be able to 
cast some light upon two areas which have recently become increas- 
ingly worrisome. The first of these is the capacity of the machine to give 
more time than people want—or to give it unevenly and haphazardly. 
“Technological leisure” can very easily turn into “technological unem- 
ployment.” . . . Obviously many short-term palliatives must be under- 
taken. But in the long run, unemployment will have to be dealt with in 
the light of our concern with leisure values. 

Just now the emphasis is upon men’s right to a fair share of the work 
available. “Full employment” remains an ideal with practical and com- 
pelling applications. What constitutes “full employment,” however, 
must be determined in the final analysis by the amount of man-hours 
which a society can expect to spend in satisfying its needs. .. . “Creeping 
unemployment” is upon us with far greater force than is commonly 
recognized. In industry after industry the effects of new machinery are 
only now beginning to be felt... . 

What seems too often like an isolated case of hardship, or the linger- 
ing result of a recession, is in fact part of a deep transformation of our 
society. Men will fight for jobs in the years ahead; and at the same time, 
without feeling there is any inconsistency in their attitude, they will 
fight for an enlarged share of free time. Without work, they will bo 
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saying in effect, there can be no leisure. Without “time on” there can 
be no meaningful “time off.” 

A second troubling question: Will this search for more free time run 
counter to the national drive for economic strength? In a way it seems 
strange even to be talking of leisure when hostile powers are chal- 
lenging us and threatening to overtake us. ... But I am convinced now 
that a serious concern for free time—how it may be enlarged and how 
well used—is essential to any effective national achievements. Except 
in an ultimate test of survival an advanced industrial economy will 
find that it can give enlarged time and still continue to increase pro- 
duction. The history of the past hundred years in the West has been 
one of steadily mounting output while hours of work were being as 
steadily shortened. Today, moreover, the worth of the economy must 
be judged as much by the kind of life it provides its citizens as by the 
sheer volume of goods it turns out. The Soviet economy, notwithstand- 
ing the charge to “beat” the United States which Mr. Khruschchev con- 
stantly lays upon it, is committed to rapid attainment of a working 
week which even by our standards would seem short... . 

Some day we may awake . . . to find that the limit has been reached 
beyond which we cannot hope to keep producing more (or even pro- 
ducing the same amount) while working steadily less hard. That will 
come only when technology has reached a point of diminishing returns 
beyond anything now to be envisaged. . . . 


The point at which we can begin to feel concern is when we examine 
the nature of this free time. How free does it actually turn out to be? 
To what extent can it add to the true satisfactions and the deepest 
well-being of the citizen? 

We would like to think that this time is not merely free from work, 
but that it also is free for the things we enjoy doing. Work, after all, 
has its own pleasures . . . , increased, moreover, as a result of the com- 
petition of free time. Many of the elements of leisure penetrate today’s 
working hours. Factories and places of business take on in their archi- 
tecture and surroundings the air of the country club or shopping center; 
and within the job itself the routines and pacing are subtly adjusted to 
habits gained in the off-hours. For these reasons it is the more important 
that free time be something more than freedom from. . . . ; 


Without accepting all the arguments of those who see the machine 
as a corrupter and belittler of humanity, we must recognize that it has 
its clear effects upon man. It sets its own rhythms, exacts its own stand- 
ards and style. .. . The machine says, in effect, to modern man: “I will 
give you an unprecedented degree of freedom from regular work; but 
you can have this only if you employ your new leisure in making use of 
my output.” .. . The result is a leisure necessarily active, involving men 
and women in the purchase and use of all kinds of equipment and gad- 
getry. It is a leisure in which passive contemplation or idle enjoyment 
of nature seems to have in it something of oddness and even of infidelity. 

In the same way, modern leisure is the child of urbanism. Only the 
great city could provide the market for mass-produced goods. The 
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instancy ot communication within it, the rapid spread of each latest 
fashion or fad, creates a public ready to absorb and to discard in an 
accelerating rhythm. The individual may attempt to set his own pace, 
enjoying in some rural retreat the time which the city did so much to 
create. For better or worse, the city exacts its revenge. Its standards 
pursue the fugitive. The further reaches of the countryside—to say 
nothing of suburbia or exurbia—still echo the urban note... . 

The clock, the gadget and the crowd—these three give to modern 
leisure much of its particular tone and quality. I am tempted to add a 
fourth: the child—or, more accurately, the children. . . . This return to 
a preoccupation with the family might have provided a healthy count- 
erweight to the mechanistic and materialistic aspects of modern leisure. 
It could have restored to free time a natural organic quality—a sense of 
live textures and slow growth, a feeling for associations nurtured from 
within. Unfortunately these results have been blurred by the fact that 
the family was itself undergoing rapid change in its relationships and 
in the forms of its mutual dependencies. . . . Meanwhile, the disappear- 
ance of the servant class had left the household in disarray. So it was 
that leisure spent in the family circle was not likely to be any less tense 
or nerve-ridden than time spent in the melee of the social order itself. . . . 


The impression seems inescapable that people alternate between 
periods of rather complete emptiness and passivity on the one hand, 
and periods when they are acting under various forms of necessity or 
compulsion. From watching the TV aimlessly or enduring grudgingly 
the disarray and noisiness of family life, the individual flees to various 
forms of semi-obligatory tasks. Sometimes it will be a formal second 
job in which he finds escape. Sometimes it will be so-called voluntary 
activities, which actually impose their demands as insistently as any 
for which pay is being received. .. . 

But the times that in the main are most free are those in which we 
find ourselves engaged in what we have chosen, with some attainable 
objective in view and some rough pattern to govern our endings and 
beginnings. Hobbies can fulfill this function; so can do-it-yourself ac- 
tivities, participation in civic activities, sports, travel, even shopping 
and cooking. I can say they can fulfill the function of freedom. Too 
often they do not; for they are undertaken with a sense of compulsive- 
ness and without any clear conviction that what we are doing at one 
moment is any more profitable or enjoyable than what we are doing 
at another. 

The quality of free time—the degree of freedom that is in it—depends 
upon characteristics of the individual citizen and of society at large. 
The conformist is never free—not because he happens to be doing the 
same thing as others, but because he is doing it for superficial reasons 
which have no relation to his inner being. . . . 

If we grow more conformist under leisure—if our free time becomes 
steadily less free—it may be because the range of choice opened to us 
is so wide as to be dazzling and to drive us back toward reliance upon 
external standards. .. . 

Work kept people from coalescing, imposing its own discipline upon 
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their lives, creating a variety of skills and routines. But with the relaxa- 
tion of work standards, people found themselves at sea. They were 
supposed to know what they wanted to do. But they were not very sure 
they knew, and they found it safest to follow the course that others had 
set... 

To accept time as a boon is the beginning of the power to organize 
and manage it. The wise individual can then decide how to give it 
content and form. .. . What is pure pleasure for one man is work for 
his neighbor, or what is pleasure in some circumstances is not so in 
another. A man may play golf for the sake of the game or because it is 
a way of making a business deal. . . . But the very fact that the line 
between leisure and nonleisure is drawn subjectively gives us a clue as 
to how time may be given meaning. . . . We can ourselves determine 
within a wide range whether or not our time shall be genuinely free, 
whether it will be enjoyable or merely burdensome. 

Take cooking, for example. It is the most inescapable of housewifely 
chores. It was once unquestionably accepted as woman’s work, with 
the attitude that nothing could be done about it. But the new emphasis 
on leisure has affected the kitchen, making it less sanitized and cheer- 
less, bringing into it recipes and ingredients from all parts of the world. 
For the housewife who wants to make it so, cooking can be both easier 
and more exotic than at any other period; nor is the husband immune 
from being lured to try its art. Similarly, the new shopping centers can 
have the effect of making marketing once again, as it has been in the 
past, something akin to going to a fair. The tendency to bring the whole 
family, and to shop at hours ordinarily given for recreation, is obvi- 
ously part of a new pattern. The whole do-it-yourself movement has 
been of ambiguous implication; for it is in part, surely, a necessity 
imposed by the decline of personal service. But it can also become, for 
the man who has some skill with tools and has pride in his own posses- 
sions, a leisurely and enjoyable way of passing the time. 


Civic affairs seem in many ways to enter most bewilderingly into the 
leisure pattern. Work for the community should in one sense be the 
first end of leisure. . . . Yet for those Americans who today carry on the 
voluntary associations in which the national life is so rich, the involve- 
ment is often a pure chore, either imposed by pressures from without 
or a sense of stern duty from within. Indeed, leisure in general has been 
accompanied by a marked return to private, as opposed to common, 
enjoyments. . . . Having taken on possessions and made the home a 
center of gadgetry, the citizen finds public activities drawing him 
away from the true center of his life. 

Yet these activities can—and if democracy is to be vital they must— 
be a part of the substance of leisure. When they become professional- 
ized and a matter of routine work, they lose a significant quality. When 
they are mere chores they lose something also. By observing certain 
rules in regard to civic undertakings it is possible, I suggest, to keep 
them truly voluntary and truly leisurely. No one citizen should be en- 
couraged to take on more than he can easily carry. What he does 
undertake in this sphere should either be related to his work or else 
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give him outlets and associations which his nature requires but which 
are not expressed through his job. It is a good idea also to keep some 
flexibility. Short terms of office encourage the amateur attitude. And a 
man who of necessity cannot change his job often may well profit from 
varying the portfolio of his extracurricular activity. In every case the 
means for an honorable exit should be provided if the individual finds 
himself growing harried or distraught. 

Thus, various activities can be infused with the quality of leisure. No 
less important, the expanse of time can be reapportioned and redivided. 
... If more time is added to the weekend, as seems likely to be the case 
within the next several decades, a real choice will arise as to where this 
time is to be placed. . .. When the three-day weekend was tried a few 
years ago in a major plant in California, it was found that since it was 
at odds with the children’s school pattern, it allowed no real expedi- 
tions or change of pace. The husband simply spent an extra day around 
the home. One such husband referred to this as his “honey-do” day. 
When asked what he meant, he explained that his whole day off was 
“honey, do this; honey, do that.” 

The whole question of vacations must be reviewed in the light of 
people’s changing habits and preferences, as well as in the light of 
what we know about the effects of time. Does a month bring more 
rewards than two periods of a fortnight each, summer and winter? In 
what circumstances and for what groups in the population is the longer 
vacation, comparable to the academic “sabbatical,” to be encouraged? 
Within limits these choices are left open to individuals and then a wide 
range of options and calculations come into play. 

What is true of vacations is true to an even greater extent of the life 
cycle as a whole. Is our present way of grouping time off, with the 
large bulks of it at the beginning and the end of the life span, neces- 
sarily the best? An older friend of mine used to claim that he had been 
much and happily idle in youth, when it was a joy to him to wander 
in the woods and be at home with nature; while in his forties and fifties 
he was quite satisfied to turn to the daily routine of toil. My inclination, 
on the other hand, would be to say that in the United States today we 
delay too long the entrance of young people into the working force, 
and then retire them too precipitously in their sixties. A mixture of 
work and leisure at both the extremes would seem more healthful. To 
accomplish this we would need reforms in the educational system. A 
training in youth more bent to practical ends would be combined with 
a chance in mid-career to return to liberal and humane studies. Actually 
a tendency in this direction is discernible, and it may well be the genius 
of a leisure society to evolve in this way. . . . 

In the postindustrial phase of man’s history, the citizen may be called 
for but a season to man the machines. . .. We have seen enough in our 
time . . . to be able to imagine what the results might at their worst be 
if the iron hold of the job were suddenly released. . . . The problem will 
be to take this new existence and without the prop and support of work 
as we now know it, to create something which makes one want to go 
on living . . . to take the free time which is now at our disposal and to 
begin converting it into a true leisure. 
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the criteria for good teachers for overseas programs. (Current, July 1961) 


7 “Twentieth Century Fund Annual Report, 1960,” 69 pages, illustrations. Intro- 
ductory essay by August Heckscher on “Goods or Services—A Contemporary 
Dilemma,” and reports on the Fund’s varied activities during 1960. 


8 “Getting the Most out of Water Resources,” Irving K. Fox, Resources for the 
Future, 8 pages. Guidelines for future water resources management. 


9 “Spotlight on Marriage,” Population Bulletin, June 1961, 18 pages, graphs, 
tables. Report on changing marriage ages, marriage rates, family size and 
socioeconomic status. 


10 “Tent City,” Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 22 pages, photographs. 
Story of the Tennessee Negro tenant farmers who were evicted from their 
homes after exercising their right to register and vote. 


*11 “Jailed-In,” Thomas Gaither, League for Industrial Democracy, 14 pages, 
photographs. Why members of the Congress of Racial Equality chose to serve 
jail sentences rather than pay fines imposed for a sit-in demonstration in 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


*12 “This I Believe,” Haywood N. Hill, M. D., Southern Regional Council, 4 
pages. Statement by a Southerner, emotionally attached to the racial status 
quo, who believes that his Christian and scientific training obligates him to 
accept and advocate integration. 

* Discussion groups sponsored by community organizations or educational institutions 


may obtain additional copies free (maximum 50) of items 11 and 12 by sending a 
letter to Current Readers Service, 905 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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